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No. 2.—The “Golden ’’ Method of Producing 
Comb Honey Described. 


BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


[Continued from page 4.]} 


N order to fully understand this method, I herewith pre- 
sent a cut of a hive-body, one super, bottom-board and 
queen-cage. 

First, then, if you will notice, the bottom-board has 
what we call a “‘rim’’ lying on it. Thisrim is %-inch 
thick on the outside edge, and beveled down on the inner 
side, and is a little wider than the edge of the side-board 
space and division-board. The side-body is % thick, space 
¥g, and a division-board or inside board %, making 15% inch ; 
the rim 1% wide, the beveled edge giving a %-inch space to 
the side passage-way. ‘Then when preparing hives for win- 
tering this rim is turned upside down, and when the hive is 
set on it, it completely shuts up the side entrance, making 
it a dead-air chamber from below. (I will note the tempera- 
ture ‘urther on.) 

To form the side entrances in a new hive, take strips %- 
inch square, and tack one in each inside corner of the hive- 
body; then a 4% inch or % board as long as the inside of the 
hive is tackt on the 3% corner strips, letting the board be 
flush or even with the side-body of the hive at the bottom, 
and even with the top of the brood-frames, or within 4% inch 
of the side-body of the hive. (See engraving for side en- 
trances and division-board, showing the bottom of brood- 
chamber.) 


Now, reader, can you not see wisdom in this construc- | 


tion of a hive? Suppose there were two stairways leading 
up to a gallery—one was crowded with people and the other 
was comparatively free, and you had a load of honey to 
carry up, which of the two ways would you choose? Your 
answer would be, ** The one that was not crowded, every 
time.”” And think you that the busy honey-bee is void 
of wisdom? Nay, verily, the honey-bee possesses largely 
of instinct, for the Creator has made it so. 

I will now describe the super, which you will notice in 
the engraving. It differs from the general superin use 
only by cutting a }4-inch rabbet on the top of the end-board 
\see engraving), and the side passage-way is made the same 
way as in the brood-chamber. The %-inch strips are tackt in 
‘the ‘nside corners, then tack on the same thickness of board 

in the brood-chamber, letting it come even with bottom, 

within 4 inch of the top of the side-body of the super, or 
igh as the top of the sections. Thus when the super is 
ced on top of the brood-chamber, the side passage-ways 
€ opposite each other, and thus you see the side entrance 








is continued from the bottom to the uppermost super ; also 
the 4% inch bee-space entering each super is continlous. 

On the bottom of the end-boards of the supera 1/16 
inch groove is cut 4% inch wide, to receive a strip of sheet- 
iron 14 inches wide, reaching across the super and letting 
the ends in the super sides 1/16 inch, then tacks are driven 
in, thus leaving the bottom of the super level. This apron 
is for the section slats and separators to rest on when placed 
in the super. And when slats are placedin the super, a 
wedge strip is dropt down at each end of separators. When 
the sections are in, two more wedge strips are pusht down, 
one at each end, which tightens the sections (see illustra- 
tion); also a side-wedge, if necessary. 

The %-inch deep rabbet cut on top of the super end- 
board is to be as wide as the rabbet on the end-boards of the 
brood-chamber, which will be noticed farther. (See illus- 
tration.) 

The queen-cage which you will observe extending in 
the super, is made %-inch narrower than you use, having a 
partly-drawn comb or foundation in it, and is covered on 
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Hive-Body, Bottom-Board, Super and Queen-Cage. 


both sides with wire-cloth, cutting the cloth '%-inch larger 
all around, then folding the % inch over, tacking on the 
prepared cage with %-inch wire tacks, leaving one corner 
to spring back, to let the queen run in or out, as desired. #0 

I here present a view of my combined cover and feed 
receptacle, and I am here to say that it is one of the essen- 
tials to have in all apiaries. It is made from 4 or % inch 
lumber, and fitted to the inside dimensions of the hive-body. 
A strip 4 inch thick and1'% inches wide is laid under each 
end of the cover, then tackt fast to the cover and tacks 
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clincht. Bevel the top edge of the cover all around, as this 
will admit the super rim to rest down and not catch on the 
feed cover. 


A box made from 4% or % inch lumber, 3 inches deep, 
10 inches wide, and 15 inches long, is set over the center 
and tackt fast. From the bottom of the feed-cover a rim 
made from %-inch lumber is made 10x15, and little strips of 
tin tackt across the corners on top to hold the frame in 
square, then cover the frame by tacking on a cover of wire- 
cloth, after folding the edges of cloth; then hinge the 
frame to the box by a strip of cloth or thin leather. On the 
inside of the box, close to one end, bore six or eight %-inch 
holes, and when not in use lay over the holes a little strip 
of board, and at the opposite end of the box tack two little 
cleats, then tack on athin strip of board, making a pocket 
to keep your slate or diary for recording dates of swarm, 
and amount of surplus of that colony. 


The end strips that were clincht on the end of the feed- 
cover, when placed on the hive or super, rest in or over the 
rabbets, making a bee-space over the top of the frames and 
supers. Two other strips %-inch thick and % or one inch 
wide is fitted over the top of the side-entrances in the hive- 
body, then place the feed-cover on the brood-body, and pass 
a couple of screw-eyes down through the feed-cover and 
strips into the division-board on each side. This is used 
thus for wintering, making the side-entrance a complete 











Combined Hive-Cover and Feed-Receptacle. 
dl 


dead-air space. Those strips are taken off in the spring 
and laid one on each side of the feed receptacle and screwed 
fast to the feed-cover, ready for use when desired. 

This combined cover and feed receptacle is always to 
remain on the hive, or on the supers when the latter are on 
the brood-body—always ready for its use. 


A 5-inch super rim (which is shown back of the food 
receptacle) is placed on over the combined cover, then an 
outside cover. Let me note here, during the hottest 
weather, should there be any fears of combs, either brood 
or surplus, melting down, slip a little stick under the out- 
side cover, raising it 4 or % inch, and I will guarantee no 
combs to melt down, either in the brood or surplus I care 
not how hot Old Sol shines, for the passage-ways encircle 
the entire colony—above, beneath, and between—and he 
that hath an eye to see please take notice that ventilation 
controls the heat and hastens evaporation ; and if the prob- 
lem of ventilation, not drafts, is better or more perfectly 
solved than as set forth in the Golden hive and method, I 
kindly ask for its publication, forin these latter days api- 
culture keeps pace with all the industries of progression, 
and will continue so long as time is extended to mortals 
like bee-keepers of the present generation ; and he who says 
apiculture has reacht its highest attainments surely is not 
wise. Morgan Co., Ohio. 





Emptying Unfinisht Sections—Honey of Italian 
Bees vs. that of Blacks. 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


ITH editorial permission I will poach on Dr. Miller’s 
preserves to the extent of telling ‘‘ New York” (see 
page 711, 1898) why his bees failed to clean out those 

unfinisht sections. 

If I were in the babit of betting I would stake a pint of 
cider that all the unsealed honey in those sections was car- 
ried downstairs in a small fraction of the two weeks. ‘‘ New 
York ’’ left the sections on the hive. Then the bees were 
too lazy to uncap the sealed portions of the honey, and so 
long as it was close at hand they did not care a continen- 
tal whether this sealed honey was in the brood-frames or in 
the supers, and they did not know anything of ‘‘ New 
York’s ’’ intention to take it away. 


When he found that this sealed honey was not going 
below, he should have used the uncapping-knife on it. Then 
his sections would have been cleaned out in short order, if 
the weather had been warm enough. It is best not to delay 
this work too long. If you do, however, you can get the 
sections cleaned during the sunny days of early spring. 
The cappings with the adhering honey can be saved in shal- 
low boxes. If these boxes are placed in empty supers over 
the brood-frames, and the cappings occasionally stirred, 
the bees will clean them nicely, and nothing is lost. 


DO ITALIANS STORE BETTER HONEY THAN BLACKS ? 


In answer to the question of Mr. Bartz, on page 718 
(1898), I will say that I cannot tell why Italian bees store a 
better quality of honey than doother bees. It has been my 
belief and contention all along that there is no appreciable 
difference when all bees store from all sources alike. This 
would be plain to Mr. Bartz, if in printing my last article 
on this subject, somebody had not supprest the first half of 
one of my sentences, and printed the other half as if it be- 
longed to the preceding sentence, thus rendering my mean- 
ing very obscure. Mr. Bartz would not then have askt me 
to account for a thing which I believe has no existence. 


When it is once an understood and accepted fact that 
Italians store their honey from different and better sources 
than other bees, there will be no need of asking why this 
honey is of better quality than that of other bees. The an- 
swer is obvious. 

It is most natural for one whohas not been a close ob- 
server of the habits of the different kinds of bees for a long 
period of time, to suppose that all bees store from the 
sources within easiest reach, and that one kind of bees will 
get about as much honey from any one source as another 
kind. If observation has demonstrated the fact that Ital- 
ians neglect those flowers which secrete the poorer grades 
of nectar, and store only from the flowers which secrete the 
better grades, then we know why the quality of Italian 
honey is sometimes better than that of other bees. But let 
all kinds of bees be confined to one source of supply—say 
white clover or basswood—and who is able to affirm that 
the honey of Italians will be any better than the honey of 
blacks or hybrids ? 

The superior quality of Italian honey (if it is superior) 
must be accounted for by the fact of selection (if it is a fact) 
when liberty of choice can be practiced. In this way only 
can J answer the question of Mr. Bartz. 

Decatur Co., Iowa. 


New Device for Closing Hive-Entrances. 
BY I, KREUTZINGER. 


FFORTS to facilitate preparations of bees for transpor- 
tation have led me to bring before the bee-keepers an 
entirely new fixture. It is a device by which the hive- 

entrances can beclosedat a rate of 100 per hour, without 
disturbing the bees in the least, and without the use of a 
hammer or any other kind of tool whatever. 

As it is solely designed for the purpose of closing up 
hive-entrances, we may call it an ‘‘ Entrance Closer.”’ 

The accompanying illustration shows its position when 
attacht to the hive. The Closer consists of two parts made 
of perforated zinc sliding against each other by means of 
the framed enclosure thereof. Thus, when slid together, 
the ‘‘Closer’’ has a length of a fraction less than 12 inches, 
and adapted to the 8-frame hive. For 9 and 10 or larger 
hives, it needs only to be extended the desired length. For 
the old ‘‘ box hive,’’? where the entrance is but 8 inches or 
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less in length, only oneof the two parts above mentioned 
vill do. 

wr aa not only as to the length of the entrance this device 
accomplishes the purpose, but also particular attention has 
been paid to the height thereof. The “ Entrance Closer” 
is arranged to cover and fit any kind of an entrance, 
whether narrow or high, shortor long, from to % of an 
inch in height, and from 2 to 14% inches in length. 

It is further provided with steel plates or strips, each of 
the front ones having a screw, and connected by threaded 
rods with the rear ones, thus forming a forklike shape 
(crank), and serving for the firm attachment to the hive- 
wall. . 

: When inserting, the strips have to, be down on the bot- 
tom-board, slide the rear strips (or plates) behind the hive- 
wall, the perforated zinc thus remaining leaned and prest 
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The Kreutzinger Entrance-Closer. 









against the hive; then turn the strips upright to the posi- 
tion as shown in the illustration, screw by hand each screw 
in both the strips against the zinc and hive-wall, and the 
entrance is closed. It is done in shorter time than it takes 
to read these directions. 

When separating, loosen both screws,turn the strips 
from their upright position down to the bottom-board, and 
the ‘‘ Closer ’’ will slide out. 

No tool of any kind is necessary, no hammering, or any 
waste of material, such as tacks, screen wire, etc. 


Bee-keepers who practice transporting their bees from 
and to their out-apiaries, and those who are in the business 
of buying and selling bees, will find in this device a great 
convenience and a handy contrivance lasting them for 
years. It is durable, and owing to its material being of 
zinc it will not rust. Cook Co., Ill., Jan. 10, 1899. 


t 
S 
% 
, Adulteration of Foods—Are We Likely to Get 
_ Laws on the Subject ? 
E BY C. P. DADANT. 
ll HE interest which our bee-keepers have shown at all 
r i times in this question shows that it is one of great im- 
1- J portance tothem. Indeed, if it were not for the adul- 
a) eration of honey, and the fear of adulterated honey from 
1e @ he buyers, this article would probably be twice as valuable 
in and of much more ready sale than it nowis. Not only 
et fraud supplies an increase in quantity, but this increast 
Ly uantity is also of less quality, and thus harder to dispose of. 
at J Then the knowledge of existing adulteration creates a 
of prejudice which, very often, as we all know, attaches to the 
rue product, since even the very finest article of comb 
or) honey has been often suspected by uniformed, or rather ill- 
ct) nformed, parties. 
ily From time to time this question of laws on adulteration 
has been brought before the public, but never yet, in this 
ountry, in as persistent a way as at present. 
_ About 1880 my father was appointed by the Western 
Jllinois and Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ Association to draft 
and circulate a petition to Congress upon this matter. The 
etition was sent out and finally put before Congress with 
something over 10,000 bee-keepers’ signatures; but it was, 
i. ike many other things, buried without hope. 
an Now, we bee-keepers are not in the lead ; the druggists, 
~“ he dairymen, the consumers in general, have preceded us 
ut and joined with us to help putan end to the nuisance of 
‘ dulteration. A National Congress was called last year, 
nother has been called for this year, and the States are 
ip lso awakening to the necessity of action; for an Illinois 
ongress was called but a few weeks ago. But little real 
- yood has been done so far, for it takes time to organize to 
de yet a footing, so as to carrya weighty influence into a legis- 
of ture; but the ball has been set a-rolling, and it is 
“4 hoped will not be stopt until the task is done. 
a It strikes me that a National enforcement of pure food 
er RWS 1S a necessity for success. State laws, differing in 
ve ach individual State, can only be make-shifts of temporary 
we anding and of imperfect action. ‘Then it would be neces- 


ary to have, asin Europe, where such laws exist, inspec- 





tors, whose sole duty should be to see that the laws are en- 
forced. There is nothing that can be objectionable in a law 
compelling the sale of an article under no other than its 
true name, and such a law ought to be enforced in every 
State uniformly. State sovereignty, on such questions, 
since the abolition of slavery, has always seemed to me to 
be no more than a farce, and the inhabitants of one State 
ought to have no more right to do wrong than those of 
another. What is right in lowa cannot be wrong:in Illinois, 
morally at least. . 

Some years ago Missouri had no law compelling a girl 
to obtain her parents’ consent to her marriage before she 
was 18 years of age, and rash young ladies of the Sucker 
State were known to cross the Mississippi with their lovers, 
when matrimonially inclined, for the sole purpose of evad- 
ing a law which did not agree with their plans. Either it 
was wrong for a girl to marry without her parents’ consent, 
before she became of age, or the Illinois law was wrong. 

If we have a State law on adulteration in Illinois, and 
they have none ina neighboring State, may not the violator 
of the law establish himself where he will find the greatest 
freedom to perpetrate his frauds ? 


I believe the time is close at hand when we will obtain 
some satisfaction on this subject. When the public spirit 
is ready for a reform, it takes but little time to bring it 
about, tho it sometimes takes a long agitation to mature the 
popular mind on questions involving great interests. But 
on this subject there is, or will be, but little open opposition. 
The adulterators themselves want to appear honest and 
fair, and the only points they will dare raise will be techni- 
cal points of constitutionality or law, which ought not to 
stop an important reform like this. 


Many reforms and many new things are on the public 
mind, some of which will probably not mature for decades. 
But some, like the hard-road question, will be pusht toa 
solution by private enterprise in many places, even before 
the country takes hold of them, thus showing plainly that 
they are ripe and must be carried through. 


Meanwhile, let us all put a shoulder to the wheel. Pro- 
pagandism is the only way to push a reform to completion. 
If you believe a thing is right, do not let it rest, do not 
cease to speak of it, to push it, to advise it until it is done. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


Several Things Noted and Commented Upon. 
BY WM. M. WHITNEY. 


DITOR YORK :—I have read what you say about scrib- 
blers, etc., in connection with your reference to ‘‘ The 
Story of Bee-Farming’”’ in the Yoyth’s Companion, 

which story I read sometime ago, and, novice as lam, it was 
difficult to suppress a smile. While I endorse all you say 
on the subject referred to, yet I desire to add that crudeness 
is not confined entirely to the writings of novices in bee- 
keeping. 

WHEN BASSWOOD YIELDS BEST. 


As, for instance, in an article on ‘* basswood bloom,”’’ 
there appears the following on page 769 (1898) : 

“The condition most favorable for a large yieldof nec- 
tar is when the weather is very warm and the air is filled 
with electricity. At times when showers pass around with 
great display of lightning,”’ etc. 

Now, I imagine a broad smile lightin:; up the face of 
an electrician, on reading that statement. Having been 
taught that in a dry, cool atmosphere is tle place to look 
for superabundance of electricity, he will be surprised to 
find the laws of Nature so revolutionized as to completely 
reverse the order of things. 


SINGLE-WALL VS. DOUBLE-WALL HIVES IN WINTER. 


And in another article in the same number of the Bee 
Journal, on the care of bees in winter, while inferentially 
condemning the double-wall.hive, the writer gives instruc- 
tions for wintering bees in single-wall hives, which, in 
principle, is the same thing as the double-wall excepting 
the front, which, being unprotected, must in very cold 
weather result in severely taxing the energy of the colony. 

My bees are in double-walled hives, and are packt snug 
and warm, and there isn’t asingle day when the atmos- 
phere is suitable for them to venture out, that they are not 
on the wing, whether the sun strikes the front of the hive 
or not; and I willgo him a ‘‘ Pound Sweeting ’’—16 ounces 


to the pound—that in the same locality my bees will show 
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their noses at the hive-entrance sooner than his will; for, 
if his hives are painted white, as they should be to protect 
his colonies from the excessive heat of summer, no winter 
sun willthaw out his bees through that board, but they 
will be obliged to depend upon their own internal warmth 
and the atmosphere outside, while mine are already warm, 
and are only waiting a favorable opportunity to fly. So 
much for that. 


CRUDENESS IN APIARIAN LITERATURE. 


An editorial in another bee-paper refers to a ‘ pair of 
stairs,’’ and in judging a honey exhibit says, ‘‘ I should have 
believed the judge was impartia/or unfair.’’ Now this may 
be a slip of the pen, or a typographical error, but it doesn’t 
look so. Many other things could be referred to, but I for- 
bear. 

There is plenty of literary crudeness, not chargeable to 
novices, but publisht over the signatures of would-be-con- 
sidered experts. But what am I doing? Guess I’m not 
feeling very well; in fact, I’m not, forI drank a cup of 
coffee before retiring last night, and did not sleep well. But 
let us change the subject. 

Being past the age of active business life, I have plenty 
of time to devote to my bees, and either working for or 
studying them, nearly my whole timeis given. While I 
have read many works on apiculture several times carefully, 
and while I read all the current literature on the subject ob- 
tainable, yet there is muchto be learned by actual experi- 
ence. 

TWIN QUEENS—COLOR IRRITATING BEES. 


Some one in last week’s Bee Journal reports finding 
twin queens, andasks if any other person can report a like 
instance. I had just that experience last summer. A cell 
was found as long as my little finger, and well formed. I 
watcht it with much curiosity till the time for the queen to 
emerge had past, when I opened it and found two queens 
nearly fully developt, but dead. 

In my experience in the bee-yard «my opinion will have 
to go with the minority in the ‘*‘Question-Box ”’ respecting 
the color of garments worn irritating bees. My habit isto go 
to my bees with whatever I happen to have on, and my ap- 
parel is as likely to be black as anything else; and I have 
not yet discovered any change in their disposition. It may 
be that any garment rough or woolly would cause some irri- 
tation ; yet my bees are so very gentle, as a rule, that no 
tendency in that direction has been noticed. 

At the September meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Insane Asylum, located here, after dinner it was pro- 
posed that we go out and take a look at the bees. There 
were several ladies in the party, many of whom, as well as 
gentlemen, were drest in black. We went without smoker or 
veil, but I suggested that if any desired protection, veils 
would be furnisht; they however concluded to risk being 
stung, so we went with no protection whatever. I lifted 
several hive-covers to show them section-cases and extract- 
ing-supers, then took them to a colony which had no such 
appliances—one which I was building up with a young 
queen which for certain reasons I thought much of; after 
uncovering tbe broodschamber, I lifted frame after frame 
filled with brood and covered with bees; examined them 
from side to side, finally finding the queen, pickt her from 
among the bees with my fingers, showed her around among 
the company, and put her back, replaced the frames in the 
hive with not the slightest demonstration of anger from one 
of them; in fact, the bees seemed to admire the variety of 
colors worn by the different members of the party. 

No, my experience is entirely against the theory, that 
it makes any difference what color one wears. I think the 
fact that most woolen goods are of a dark color, or black, 
has created the impression that the color causes the trouble, 
when in fact it is the texture of the garment, if anything. 

I believe bees possess the sense of smell extremely de- 
velopt, and that they recognize their master by it as com- 
pletely as a dog does his. Iknow mine do. Ican put my 
hands on the lighting-board, and they will run out and 
smell of my fingers, and go back perfectly satisfied; and 
the more I handle them, if it is done gently, the more 
familiar and quiet they become. 

O! I’m a crank, all right enough. I have a of of 
things to tell you, but guess I’ve bored you enough at this 
time. Kankakee Co., Ill., Dec. 12. 


[Mr. Whitney did not write the foregoing for publica- 


tion—only for the editor’s eyes—but gracefully consented 
to its appearance in print, when we requested it.—Ep1rTor. ] 

















Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 


(CONTRIBUTED BY THE SECRETARY.) 
[Continued from page 23.) 


DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS. 


QuEsTION—Has any one tried the Golden method of 
producing comb honey, and with what success ? 
No one present had tried it. 


HONEY STORED BY FOUL-BROODY COLONY. 


QuESTION—Can we sell section honey from a super 
filled by a foul-broody colony ? 

W. L. Porter—It is very rarely that a super is filled by 
such a colony. 

Mr. Adams—There is a fine in the foul brood law 
against selling such honey. 


FLAVOR OF ALFALFA HONEY. 


Mr. Booth—It is said that alfalfa honey has no dis- 
tinctive flavor. Isthis true of it any more than of other 
honeys ? I cannot tell by tasting where honey comes from. 

Pres. Aikin—Prof. Gillette once askt me to tell by tast- 
ing what a sample of honey was. I guest fruit-bloom. 
Then he said it was sugar-honey. He said perhaps he was 
not an expert at tasting, as his sense of smell was defective, 
and he had come to think that smell and taste went to- 
gether. I have determined the source of honey by the 
smell of the raw nectar, and also by dissecting bees and 
tasting the honey-sacs. Alfalfa honey is not decided in 
flavor, but mild. Cleome honey has a decided flavor, and so 
has sweet clover honey ; as Mr. Rhodes says, it tastes like 
cinnamon. I was told bya firm here in Denver that they 
could ship in a little white clover honey, mix it with a good 
deal of alfalfa honey, and sell it for white clover. 

Mrs. Booth—I cannot tell the difference between the 
perfume of the blossoms of red clover and alfalfa. I have 
askt several to shut their eyes and try, but they could not 
tell. I don’t think the dark and purplish honey is cleome 
honey, as it is said to be. I don’t get any purplish honey, 
tho I live in the midst of miles of cleome. 

H. Rauchfuss—Don’t you get green-colored honey ? 

Mrs. Booth—No. 

J. Cornelius—My crop was at least two-thirds cleome 
honey, and was a very dark green. 

(Samples of Mr. Cornelius’ honey were shown, both 
comb and extracted, and were of a decided green tint.) 


COLOR AND TASTE OF HONEY. 


Mr. Porter—I have had a good deal of experience with 
cleome honey. It is always of a greenish cast. This can 
be seen in the sections. It has a very little bitterness, not 
disagreeable. I have noticed a liquid oozing from the bark 
and leaves of the plant, leaving a residue. This has a de- 
cided flavor of cleome honey. 

H. Rauchfuss—I think the presence of pollen in honey 
gives the color. The pollen of cleome is perfectly green. 
Bees working on the blossoms become green all over, and 
soon die. They fringe their wings by pitting them against 
the hard and sharp stamens in getting the nectar. 

Mr. Booth—A dozen persons might bring in honey, and 
I would wager considerable that we could not tell the 
sources of it. 

F. Rauchfuss—Such a sampling of honey was carried 
out at the Omaha meeting, and the committee made very 
few mistakes, only three or four. 

Mr. Booth—I don’t want them to see it, only taste it. 

F. Rauchfuss—Out of a number of samples of the same 
color only one was erroneously estimated. 

Mr. Honnett—Why should there not be some who can- 
not distinguish tastes, just as others cannot distinguish 
colors? Railroad committees examine for color-blindness. 

Pres. Aikin—There is a vast difference in tasting: 
powers. You couldn’t fool me on buckwheat honey if I was 
blindfolded. 

Mr. Porter—You couldn’t fool me on basswood honey. 
But it depends on training the observing-powers. I have 
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extracted some apple-blossom honey ; it has a very distinct 
flavor, like the aroma of apple-blossoms. The best way to 
determine the source of honey is to extract some when un- 
ripe, then observe and cultivate the taste. 


DO BEES NEED SALT IN BROOD-REARING ? 


OuxsTIon—Do bees necessarily have to have salt in 
brood-rearing ? 

Walter Martin—It is not absolutely necessary, but I 
think they ought to have access to salt in some form. 

J. E. Lyon—I never do without salt for the bees in some 
form. I put from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of a 
solution of salt at the entrance. It soon dries up, but the 
deposit does not blow away. 

Mr. Adams—Salt zs necessary. But in this country 
the bees get salt from the water. 

Mr. Honnett—Bees are fond of salt. Sometimes a 
swarm which has absconded from a hive will stay in the 
same hive after it has been washt with salt-water. 

Mr. Rhodes—The question is, Do they meed salt? An 
Eastern writer says men and cattle don’t need salt. For 
proof, he says the cattlemen in the West don’t give salt. 
But our cattlemen do buy and distribute salt. 

H. Rauchfuss—We formerly salted our bees, and they 
dwindled a great dealin the spring. Lately we have not 
done so, and the bees have done considerably better. 

Dr. McLean—Physicians say it is impossible for life to 
exist without salt. Bees are like other animals, therefore 
they require salt. They will procure more or less in what 
they eat. Salt exists in almost every food. 


COLONIES SLIGHTLY AFFECTED WITH FOUL BROOD. 


OvEsSTION—What would you do with a colony having 
just a little foul brood at this time of year, the hive being 
very strong with bees and honey ? 

Mr. Adams—Let them alone until spring. 

H. Rauchfuss—When can you handle bees in spring 
without risk? Kill them. Youcan buy bees for $2.00a 
colony. Boil the honey, and buy bees with the proceeds. 


Mr. Booth—It is against the law to get the money for 
that honey. 


H. Rauchfuss—The law only says until disinfected. 

Mr. Martin—Can the honey be taken from such hives 
so as to be first-class, or salable at all? 

Pres. Aikin—The flavor is destroyed by the heat. 

David Bates—I have had considerable experience with 
foul brood. If I had such a colony as is described, I would 
set itasideand burn the whole thing. If you leave it, you 
are liable never to get rid of the disease. A neighbor who 
has been treating it has had it continuously four or five 
years.. He has kept the whole country alive with it. The 
only safe way to handle foul brood at this time of year is to 
burn the whole thing. 

Mr. Lyon—There is too much monkeying with foul 
brood in my neighborhood. It doesn’t pay. I would kill it 
out. Five out of ten colonies will be robbed out before 
spring, regardless of the present strength of the colonies. 


Mr. Bates—I have been in the bee-business over 45 
years. Ihave had it come upin my yard again and again. 
I have tried to save the colonies infected, but have only 
made a bad matter worse. They get weak and are robbed, 
and spread the disease over the yard and the neighborhood. 
If 100 sections were on a hive, I would not save any of it. 

Mrs. Booth—My honey won’t burn. 

F. Rauchfuss—Make a pit, set the hive over it, and 
after everything has burned that will burn, bury the rest. 


BEES TAXABLE AS PROPERTY. 


QUESTION—What authority have you for thinking that 
bees are taxable as other property ? 

A lengthy discussion followed, which it seems best to 
summarize. Some thought that as bees could not be identi- 
fied they could not be taxt, and exprest surprise that any 
one should want his bees taxt, even if they were property, 
as no object was apparent in having them taxt ; and pointed 
outthat frequently bees were not taxt by assessors. To 
these objections it was replied that the reasons bees are 
often not taxt are either that they are often considered in- 
significant, or that freedom from taxation is considered an 
inducement to bee-culture; that runaway bees can be 
claimed if not lost sight of, and could be recovered if identi- 
fed, just as horses are; that in general it is not a question 
of identifying, for bees are generally in hives, not out of 
them, and hives may always be identified ; that if bees were 
not property, inspectors could not inspect, nor bee-keepers’ 
proceedings be publisht at the expense of the State, nor 





would money be invested in bees, instead of in something 
more secure; and that if bees were not property, they could 
not be protected by law. 


SECOND DAY. 
The following paper was read by Mr. Ben Honnett : 


Improved Apicultural Appliances. 


There is an urgent necessity for an article upon this 
subject, to elicit the discussion necessary to a formal con- 
clusion. There is a wide divergence of opinion with refer- 
ence to appliances, so-called improved. Starting with the 
Langstroth improved hive are several objections ; that is, 
the brood-frame resting in wood saw-kerf, which causes 
many of them to become broken and troublesome at the 
busiest time. Another is the raised rabbet all around the 
brood-chamber, which frequently breaks off on being pried 
loose from the super. The Wisconsin is an improvement 
in this respect, as it allows the super to be slid on without 
injury to the bees, which invitself is a great consideration 
where time is essential. 

We next find many other hives patterned in a great 
measure after Langstroth’s, to-wit: the Wisconsin, the 
Wisconsin-Improved, the Heddon shallow or Heddon deep, 
all having their supporters. In my humble judgment a 
movable-frame hive is correct, no matter what the make. 

So again we have the preference shown in size, some 
advocating 8-frame and others 10-frame hives. From my 
own experience I prefer 8-frame hives, for this reason : They 
are more easily handled, the super is more quickly filled 
and more readily refilled when a good honey-flow is on. 
There being more medium-sized swarms than extra-large 
ones, is another good reason for 8-frame hives. Of course I 
do not for a moment believe this is the only hive that is 
good. I would say that the particular hive that a bee-keeper 
fancies is more apt to give him good results than any other, 
from the very fact of his being predisposed in its favor (pro- 
viding always the frames are movable), the main considera- 
tion being the result in honey. 

Beginners are more apt to be misled about hives than 
the old bee-keeper. Itisa notable fact that almost every 
novice in bee-keeping makes an attempt to revolutionize 
the business, which, according to his or her idea, has been 
conducted on erroneous principles, hence we have the large 
variety of hives. Ihave bought bees at various times, and 
accumulated Langstroth, Langstroth-Grimm, Simplicity, 
Langstroth-Improved, Wisconsin, Heddon, and others; my 
preference being the Wisconsin, which I have found to be 
simple to operate’and producing good results. I know it is 
touching a ticklish spot for me to mention this fact, and it 
will arouse considerable discussion (and that is what we 
want with reference to the best hive), so I will leave the sub- 
ject and proceed. 

The various makes of supers also have many divers 
admirers. I have tried the T, the pattermslat, and some of 
my own make, the latter having bars across the super in- 
stead of the T, the same allowing only bee-space to enter 
the super. They workt fairly well, but I prefer the pattern- 
slat to any other, for this reason: the sections fit the slat 
to a nicety, and this super keeps the sections cleaner than 
any other, which is very desirable, as those having plenty 
of propolis to remove will readily appreciate. Of course 
the follower can be wedged up toa nicety, thereby giving 
the bees a minimum of space to gum up. 


I have been using separators for two seasons, and tho I 
have not met with the success that was desirable, I am sat- 
isfied that those running their apiaries for comb honey 
should not do without them. My hives being mostly the 
Wisconsin, I use the thin wood separator scallopt at the 
bottom, as I found many that had not been scallopt gnawed 
at the bottom, thereby evidently wasting time which should 
be otherwise employed. 

I carefully examined a new device called the fence sep- 
arator, which is intended: for sections especially prepared, 
without bee-spaces. I object to the fence separators for the 
following reasons: They are not practicable, nor are they 
profitable to use. A change must be made in every super, 
giving more width to allow for the separator, which has 
cleats up and down holding the fence, which are glued, and 
in this dry climate fall off. The space between the fence is 
too small, and will cause the bees to enlarge the same, but 
at the cost of valuable time. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that the square no- 
bee-space sections produce more uniform and sightly combs 
than others. That remains to be proven. I feel firmly that 
they are a delusion and a snare in ourline. I believe in 
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keeping up with the times, but make your experiments on a 
small scale, so you may avoid disaster. Of course, we un- 
derstand the animus—in most cases the manufacturers find 
it necessary to get out some novelty, the same as tree-men, 
charging round prices and getting rid of them as rapidly as 
possible. 

A most careful consideration should be given to any 
new appliance, in recognizing asa factor the increase in 
cost and time necessary to handle the same; and most bee- 
keepers have other business, and give their time, which is 
rusht in the spring, and is limited. If we could concentrate 
upon one style of hive and section, the bee-keeper would 
have solved a problem that has as yet found no solution. 

BEN HONNETT. 

F. Rauchfuss—I have never been favorably imprest 
with the plain section and fence. But I would not condemn 
them until they have beentried. At the Omaha Exposition, 
I thought the best filled and capt honey, so far as could be 
judged from the outside of the cases, wasa lot of three cases 
of Minnesota honey, in plain sections. It is another ques- 
tion whether there are advantages enough in these fixtures 
to justify adopting them. 

Prof. Gillette—When plain sections and ordinary sec- 
tions are stackt up separately, the plain sections take the 
eye better. 

Mr. Adams—-Don’t we have to cater to the eye more 
than to the palate ? 

Prof. Gillette— Yes. 

A. lL. Foster—I am starting in the bee-business in Col- 
orado, and I want to start right, not change after starting. 

F. L. Thompson—Last season I had one-half of five 
supers full of plain sections with fences, and the other half 
of ordinary sections with plain separators. The plain sec- 
tions did not prove superior to the others in the matter of 
filling at the edges of the combs, except in one super, and 
then it was but faintly apparent. On counting the number 
of holes through the combs next to the wood, I found that 
the plain sections averaged 2% holes to the section, while the 
ordinary sections averaged 3% holes. But this superiority 
of the plain sections was about all on paper, because I did 
not suspect it from the appearance alone, and only found it 
out by counting and computing. Of course, the combs were 
plump in comparison to the width of the section. I found 
they did not need separators in the shipping-case, as had 
been supposed they would. As I did not use special cases, 
but the ordinary ones, together with a follower and wedge, 
I cannot speak of the difficulty of withdrawing them from 
the case. 

Prof. Gillette—I also founda small difference in favor 
of the plain sections, in the matter of holes in the combs. I 
have not the figures, but my recollection is, the percentage 
was identical with that mentioned by the last speaker. 

S. M. Carlzen—Why does Mr. Honnett recommend the 
8-frame hive to beginners? My hives had 15 frames of 
brood in them. 

Mr. Honnett—I have 8-frame hives because I am 
troubled with the rheumatism. 

Mr. Foster—I have a number of 8-frame hives, which I 
will use, tiering up if necessary. My brother, Oliver Fos- 
ter, who runs for extracted honey, has 10-frame hives, 
which he tiers up sometjmes five high, with brood in all of 
them. 

H. Rauchfuss—Would you advise giving the queen 
access to the extracting-supers? I would not advise ex- 
tracting from combs containing brood. ‘There will be some 
thin honey, because thin honey is placed next the brood. I 
would confine the queen to one story, and use 10-frame 
hives. 

F. Rauchfuss—The prevalence of 8-frame hives in Col- 
orado is not due to the choice of the bee-keepers, but to that 
of the manufacturers. "The 8-frame hive is easy to manage. 
Those who started manufacturing here advocated the 8- 
frame hive. Being bee-keepers also, their judgment was 
largely followed. Then Root’s catalog advises beginners to 
use the 8-frame hive. There are many who would be glad 
to use the 10-frame, but they still continue buying the 8- 
frame because they wish to avoid a change. If the matter 
was left to bee-keepers, there would be an equal or greater 
number of larger hives used. One can produce just as much 
honey with the 8-frame hive, but it takes more labor, and 
therefore costs more. 

{Continued uext week.) 
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The Premiums offered on page 30 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, III. 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Granulation of Extracted Honey. 


A correspondent informs me that Iam in error in say- 

ing that all honey in the North will granulate when cold 
weather comes, if it is pure extracted. He says that in Gage 
Co., Neb., it is the exception and not the rule when extrac- 
ted honey granulates before March. The honey is heart’s- 
ease, of good flavor, not weighing more than 12 pounds per 
rallon. 
. Iam glad to make this correction, and wish others would 
make it known if there are other localities in the North 
where extracted honey remains liquid. It is something new 
to me. C. C. MILLER. 


Moving Bees Long Distances. 





1. How many miles can bees be moved on a spring 
wagon ? I expect to move about 200 miles or more in the 
spring. Is it best to move them by freight or express ? 

2. Is there air enough for the bees through the hive- 
entrance in moving ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. There is no limit to the distance bees can 
be hauled on a wagon, providing you stop each day early 
enough for them to have a little flight before dark, closing 
them up after all have gonein. They could be placed ona 
rack with the entrances facing outward, so they would not 
néed to be taken off the wagon. It might be better to ship 
on the cars, especially if wagon-roads are rough, but the 
matter of cost must be considered. 

2. That depends on the size of entrance and the weather. 
If cool weather, an ordinary entrance will be enough. If 
the temperature is up to 70 degrees or more, it would be 
better to have an entrance the full width of the hive and 1% 
to 2 inches deep; or, still better, wire-cloth covering the 
whole of the hive. , 

+» 


Worms Stripping Basswood Trees. 


The basswood and other trees of this locality for the 
past two years have been stript of their leaves and blossoms 
by a worm resembling the apple-tree worm. We have had 
no honey from basswood in the past two years. Can you 
tell me if this worm has come to stay? If so, will it kill 
the trees ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—I cannot speak with any degree of authority, 
but give it as my opinion that the worm you speak of—if it 
is the same one I’ve seen in this locality—will not be a suffi- 
ciently continuous stayer to do any permanent damage to 
the trees. But I may be entirely wrong. 


—~—> 


The Dadant Bottom Frame-Spacer. 





I wish to thank A. P. Raymond for his article on frame- 
spacing, on page 738 (1898.) He mentioned a bottom-spacer 
described in Langstroth Revised, but does not describe it, 
and says some object to it because it is old. I would like it 
fully explained. OHIO. 


ANSWER.—The bottom frame-spacer in Langstroth Re- 
vised has no description given, only a picture of it. You 
can make it somewhat after this fashion: Drive into a 
board a row of nails as far apart as the distance you want 
your frames spaced from center to center, that is, the nails 
will be 1% from each otherif you desire to space your frames 
1% inches from center to center. These nails are not to be 
driven in tight, but left projecting enough to hold the wire. 
A second row of nails is driven parallel to the first row, the 
two rows being something like two inches apart. In this 
second row, however, there are twice as many nails as in 
the first row, and they are arranged differently. Opposite 
the space between two nails in the first row are two; nails 
about as far apart as the width of your bottom-bar. 9 They 
are just far enough apart so that when the wire is} bent 
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around them the bottom-bar will fit nicely into the bent wire. 
Now start to bend your wire by bending it around the first 
nail in the first row, then around not one nail but around 
the pair of nails in the second row, then around another nail 
in the first row, then around another pair in the second row, 
and so on. ‘That makes your spacing-wire complete, but 
you can’t get it off the board. ou may draw the nails, or 
you may burn up the board. Neither way is as good as the 
plan of Mr. Dadant. Instead of having the rows of nails in 
the same board, he has them in two boards, the two boards 
being held apart by a piece at each end perhaps 4-inch in 
thickness. When the wire is properly bent, these pieces at 
the ends are drawn out, and the wire is easily removed. It 
is only fair to say that many bee-keepers nowadays prefer 
that the spacing shall all be independent of the hive and 
only connected with the frame. Mr. Raymond likes the 
plan of spacing he has described, and says: “I believe 
this method has several advantages over the staple or nail 
methods of spacing.’ Others think just the reverse. I had 
years ago hives with practically the same spacing he de- 
scribes, and very much prefer spacing with nails or staples 
as I have described on page 791 (1891.) But every one hasa 
right to his own preference. 





Sections with and Without Separators—Questions on 
the Honey Crop. 


1. Do you prefer using sections 1% wide, with separa- 
tors? Or could you do about as well by using sections 7-to- 
the-foot without separators ? 

2. Did you ever harvest a good crop of honey from white 
clover the season following a dry freeze-up? Or did you 
ever know of any one that did, where irrigation was used ? 


3. Did you ever fail to secure a crop from white clover 
the season following a wet freeze-up? That is, the ground 
wet two feet or so before it froze ? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. I can’t do as well with either without as 
with separators. Some report that they can get along very 
well without separators, having very few sections that will 
not pack well in a shipping-case. It is likely that localities 
and seasons may make a difference. If honey comes in a 
flood from the time bees commence in a super till the sec- 
tions are sealed, and if the colony is strong, separators are 
not so necessary. But if you think 1% are all right when 
separators are used, you should not think of using sections 
as wide as 7-to-the-foot ; 154 without separators will give 
you combs of the same thickness as 1% with separators. If 
I thought of doing without separators, I’m not sure but I 
would use 1%-inch sections. 

2 and 3. I’ve never kept track close enough to be able.to 
answer. I'll be glad to yield the floor to any one who will 
answer. The questions are very suggestive. 


<-> 
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Cutting Out Drone-Comb—Cleansing Flight— 
Sowing Alfalfa. 





My apiary consists of 104 colonies, in double-walled 
Quinby hives. 

1. How early in the spring should drone-comb be cut out 
of frames ? 

2. (a) In the spring should weak colonies be given frames 
of honey and brood from the strong ones? (b) If so, how 
early may it be done? 

3. My bees came out yesterday (Dec. 29), as it was warm, 
and they covered the windows with spots which I had to 
wash off, and found ita rather hard job. Have my bees 
the dysentery ? 

4. My father has about a quarter of an acre of land in 
which he said I could plant Alfalfa next spring if I wanted 
to try it. Would you advise me to do so? 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. In time of fruit-bloom, or any time earlier 
on a day warm enough for bees to fly freely. But remem- 
ber that if you cut out drone-comb and leave the bees to fill 
up the vacancy at their own sweet wills, they will be likely 
to fillup with drone-comb. The safe way is to fill up the 
holes with pieces of worker-comb. If you have say six 
frames containing more or less drone-comb, cut up one or 
two of them to provide worker-comb patches for the rest. 

2. (a) It may do to take frames of honey from those that 
can spare them, and give to those that are needy, but as a 
rule you lose more than you gain to take brood from the 
Strong and give to the weak, unless you wait till some are 





very strong. (b) The honey may be taken at any time when 
the weather is warm enough for bees to fly freely, but no 
brood should be taken till the hive is pretty well filled with 
brood. 

3. Probably not. It was only a cleansing flight. 

4. Idon’t believe it will pay you, so far as the bees are 
concerned. I have known of some successful fields of Al- 
falfa raised in Illinois, but have never yet heard of bees 
getting nectar from them. Sweet clover would be more to 
the point. 





Michigan Laws on Bee-Keeping—The Union. 


1. What are the rules or laws for keeping bees inside 
the corporation of city, town or village in Michigan? How 
many feet or rods from the public highway or adjoining 
property ? 

2. How does the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union help 
new bee-keepers ? 

3. Does it assist him in selling honey? or isit like a 
good many other unions, only for the name of belonging to 
the union, and a help to those who have already got a mar- 
ket establisht for their product ? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. That’s hardly a question for this depart- 
ment. You can find out a good deal easier than I can what 
are the laws of the corporation in which you live. Remem- 
ber there are many thousands of cities, towns and villages, 
and it would take a lifetime to learn about all of them. 

2. One way in which great good has been done is in de- 
fending those who have been persecuted by petty, unjust 
laws trying to drive them out of village or city corporations. 
In fact, itis much like an insurance company in that re- 
spect. But you can’t get insurance on a house after it is 
burned down. Neither can you get help from the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union unless you are a member de/ore you get in sight 
of trouble. Of course, that’s not the only good that comes 
from the Union. Among other things it has in view put- 
ting down adulteration, which will help all bee-keepers 
greatly. 

3. I don’t know of anything that will help the sale of 
honey more than putting down adulteration. I don’t think 
many of us would pay in dollars merely for the name. 


—_——_—_—-@ OS™” 
Getting Sections Entirely Filled. 


I use the 44% x4 sections with separators, and the bees 
do not fill the sections full, but leave holes at all four cor- 
ners. How can I get the bees to fill them out ? 

ALABAMA. 

ANSWER.—If you can find a way to have all sections 
filled out plump at the corners and get it patented, you have 
a small fortune in sight. Having colonies very strong will 
help toward it. Crowding the bees for room rather than 
allowing an excess of room is also favorable. It is claimed 
that the fence separators do not leave the corners of the 
sections as open as the plain separators. 
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York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 60 cents; 100 for 
$1.00; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 

ee eS ee 
Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 


music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 


copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. 
-of this song. 


Better order at once, if you want a copy 
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GEORGE W. YorRK & COMPANY, 


118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. egeg SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


[Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second-Class Mail Matter.}) 


United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to ady wees the pursuit of Apiculture ; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of 
houey ; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee--$1.00 per Annum. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Pres., E. Whitcomb; Vice-Pres., C. A. Hatch; 
Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 

BoarRD OF DirrEecTorRS—E. R. Root; E. Whitcomb; E. T. Abbott; C. P. 
Dadant; W. Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. 

GEN’L MANAGER AND TREASURER—Engene Secor, Forest City, lowz 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t’ when so pronounced, except when the “te” af- 
fects a preceding sound. 








A Big Cuban Honey-Crop is that of Dr. Vieta, as re- 
ported in Gleanings by W. W. Somerford. It was 360,000 


pounds from two apiaries. That’s all! 





Apis Dorsata is strongly championed by the American 
Bee-Keeper. Since those who oppose it say that it cannot 
prosper in this land, why need there be any feeling about 


its introduction ? 





The Omaha Convention Report ran through 14 num- 
bers of the Bee Journal, beginning with the first number in 
October, 1898. Now we have on hand quite a number of 
complete sets of that report, which we will mail for just 10 
cents each. That is, 14 copies of the American Bee Journal 
for only a dime. There are doubtless a good many of our 
new readers who will be glad to get that fine report. 








Kind of Bee-Keepers Who Succeed.—Mr. L. B. Smith, 
in the Southland Queen, tells in one paragraph how to suc- 


ceed in bee-keeping. Here is the method : 


** You must read, study, and even dream about bees if 
you expect to make a good bee-keeper. You might succeed 
after a fashion without the bee papers and books, but fail- 
ure is sure to come sooner or later. I cannot call to mind 
one man or woman that was in the bee-business 10 years 
ago that did not take and read the bee papers and books 
that to-day has any bees, let alone make any money out of 
it; while those that have taken and read books and journals 
have almost all had fair success, and some making good 
money at it.”’ 


Condition of Bee-Keeping in Cuba.—Mr. W. W. Som- 
erford, has just returned from Cuba, where he took “‘a 
sort of inventory trip, to ascertain what was left, after the 
war, of some of the finest apiaries in the world, and also to 
embark in the bee-business again in Cuba after an absence 
of four years from that island.’’ Here is what he reported 
in Gleanings: 


“‘T visited many apiaries that were in a run-down con- 
dition. By way of caution I will suggest to those in a hurry 
to embark in the honey-business in Cuba, that there’s plenty 
of time; the island is not such a paradise just now—not 
even for the modern honey-producer. 

‘*And to those bee-keepers in the United States who 
fear that the American market is going to be ruined by 
cheap, dark grades of honey from Cuba, I will say that 
Amsterdam, Holland, and foreign cities in general, get the 
honey that’s produced in Cuba—not the American markets. 
The American honey-producers in Cuba, who have tried the 
United States markets, have paid for their experience in 
shipping, commission, lighterage, freight, cooperage, dray- 
age (import duty 10 cents per gallon), and commission, to 
say nothing of leakage; and by the time these charges are 
figured up, and the cost of package added, at the Cuban 
cost, 5 cents per gallon, the shipper wonders why he didn’t 
sellin Havana at 40 or 50 cents per gallon net (packages 
paid for by the honey-buyer). 

‘After traveling hundreds of miles over the country I 
came to the conclusion that next October or November will 
be soon enough for the would-be Cuban bee-keepers to em- 





bark for Cuba.’’ 


The Dot Diagram Contest.- 





Last week we announced 


that this week we would give the result of the dot contest 


which ended Jan. 1. 


It will be remembered 


that we made 


four cash offers, and 60 Globe bee-veils, which retail at $1.00 
1st, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, $10; 


each. The cash 
This makes 


and 4th, $5 


offers were, 
a total of $150. 


There were 2083 dots in the diagram, and 84 persons 
who found that number are as follows : 


Those Winning the 850 Offer. 


F. McBride 
John Peters 

. A. McDonald 
8. S. Sampson 
F Mittermeyer 
P. D. Wine 
Geo. W. Gross 
R. #. Sweet 
P. F. Schrauff 


R. Hurlburt 
N.S. Cushing. Jr 
Arnold 8. Reeves 
D. A. Holeman 
John D. Gray 
Geo. Crowden 
Luke Nordhoff 
J. W. Shirley 

rs. L. Mack 
R. B. Wheeler 


B. W. Peck 
John K. Kimble 
John Scherer 
A. E. Coonrod 


John Stroebel, Jr 


8. G. Jackson 

L. M. Adams; 
John Michaels 
W. 1H. Pridgen 

L. L. Skaggs 

Joe Amman 

W. L. Hunker 
W. H. Wetherbee 
R. H. Abbott 

F. Greiner 

H. F. Schultz 

M. D. Andes 

N. Richardson 

K. D. Lerch 
James W. Brown 
F. W. Brown 


L. A. Syverud 
Frank J. Clark 
A. H. Dean 
Kelsey Hart 
Wm. ®. Ware 
G.C. Britton 

K. Heuring 
Milo B. Brand 
Oliver Adcock 
Chas. Putman 
John F. Beatty 
G. W. Powell 

R. A. McePheron 
H. E. McGregor 
V.N. Allen 

R. Rodenberger 
RoderickCameron 
C. A. Haines 

M. B. Cooper 
Geo. A. Cobb 

B. C. Bigelow 


O. Taylor 

tev. W. Knuf 
John F. Logsdon 
E. E. Alien 
Wm. Irwin 

A. P. Bender 
A. M. Fisk 
Lewis Sampson 
Omer M. Smith 
T. Pierrepont, Jr 
L. L. Moore 
W.H. Price 
Geo. J. Ward 
EK. V. Truesdell 
R. Lowey 

Otto A. Miller 
G. 8.Crego 
Wm. Schopke 
B. K. Lawlin 
A, F. Fluckiger 
L. J. Whitney 


The next nearest counts were 2082 and 2084, and there 
were 125 who came under those numbers: 


Vhose Winning the $25 Offer. 


Edmund Worthen D. F. Berry 


E. W. Lanier 
Paul F. Bratz 
Fred G. Berner 
Alonzo Knights 
G. L. Good 
{. August Weiss 
. M. Cox 
N. H. Vogt 
John Morton 
Fred Reitman 
Mrs. M. A. Golden 
John P. Anderson 
A. J. Fisher 


John L. Walther 
W. Bishop 

H. L. Meyer 
John K. Frisbee 
D. A. Goodman 
C. EB. Snyder 
Frank Fishell 

S. H. Hurst 
J.M. Urban 
W.T. Sherman 
a. J. Doane 

L. Hansen & Sons 
J. D. Moffett 

A. Pontious 


W m.Daubenspeck 


H. M. Rood 

G. A. C. Clarke 
H. J. Dayhoff 
G. W. Lawson 
B. Volkering 
John G. Krasser 
Stephen Lawson 
D. Cooley 

H. L. Gloege 

F. M. Peterson 
Geo. Hallman 
Orville Jones 
Thos. 8. Wallace 
Philip Roth 

A. C. Abbott 

A. |. Cook 

H. Sonnedecker 
8S. Burton 

Jesse Willis 
John J. Yonke 
Allen Lewton 
D. L. Carlton 


nry 
Cc ‘arlos Wheeler 
Yo Kencig 
A anagy 
B. Hummert 


b 3 Cornelius 


John Motil 

M. 8. Snow 

Neil Galbraith 
F. W. Haynes 
W.K. Heintzelman 
E. Manicke 

H,. 8. Noreross 
F. C. Wiggins 
Wm. Witkaisky 
O. M. Pierson 
Edw. Scoggin 


Thos. C, Stewart 
rT. W. McGinley 
John T. Young 
Chris Hedler 


L. P. Billings 
B. M. Snyder 


F. Hadder 

. P. Spring 
Davison 

. J. Burke 

‘has. W. Ingalls 
ohn Kramer 

. B. Pyle 


Bros 


Sh 


— 


H. H. Lampert 
J.P. Blunk 
Geo. W. Riker 
Julius Herman 
Geo. E. Nichols 
J.J. Frantz 

y. 8. Benton 
¥. Sauter 
Miletus Sims 
Chas. Paul 
A.T. Smith 
Frank E. Ryerse 
8. 8S. Butts 
Percival Golden 
Wm. Stewart 
H. 8. Jones 
J. C. Hendricks 
Geo. F. Fall 
oO. p. French 
= H. Eastman 


John V. Emmert 
M. 3. Patterson 

Geo. H. Weaver 
Will Prindle 


£. Qui mby 
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Next would be 


2081 and 


ported these numbers: 


Those Winning the 810 Offer. 


Albert E. Isaac 
Vv. W. MeNeil 
George C. Hall 
J. O. Kvambeck 
A. N. Draper 

B. A. Smith 

Wm. Helphrey 
J. H. Tait 

F. A. Crowell 
James McNeill 
Cc. J. Sittler 
Chalon Fow!ls 
Ww. Russell 

w. |. Copeland 
Geo. M. Sowarby 
fev. Chas. Horack 
Ww. 1. Cook 

L. C. Pierce 
A.C. Faulkner 
N. Roghair 

Jos. Fortier 

W. E. Tarbox 
John Kidney 

F. Tambourine 
¥.J. R. Davenport 
c. V. Mann 


8. H. Stouffer 

ane E. Smith 
Waddineton 

Hollis Pullen 

Dann 

A. Shaw 

Lillian E. Trester 

8. C. Miller 

Jas. Woodworth 

RK. J. Purcell 

Beary Willson 

J. dmore 

r* * Smite 

Cc. Lindblom 


John A. Pease 
E. C. Murphree 
G. W. Morrow 
lL C. George 

8. M. Burns 
L. G. Purvis 


Jno. D. Brown 
W.N. Harter 
D.H Croy 
H. Lampman 
M. McKimmie 
J. A. Duncan 
Wm. Munch 

. W. Klein 
Thos. Shotbolt 
H. Trout 
John Hopkins 
Jobn Hileman 
Andrew Vorum 
Jno. M. Hunzeker 
Chas. C. Current 
F. Schach 
W. Muth 
Ernest W. Doe 
J. A. Munroe 
T. G. Bratten 
Geo. J. Stray 
Aaron 8. Johnson 
Fred Welty 
John Rogers 
John ©. Ward 
8. C. Kocourek 


2085, and the following 103 re- 


C.F. Sgetmen 

G. W. Wiicox 

Aug. Weiss 

Wm. J. Healey 

H. E. Mundorf 

L. Stachelhausen 
. W. Brenner 

BE. H. Bridenstine 

A. Ziegler 

Fred Behrens 

F. H. Walker 

8. M. Bragdon 

J. F. Merrill 

Cc. H. Carpenter 

Geo. D. Hecox 

N. Staininger 

H, Gibson 

L. B. Boardman 

Frank Lockhart 

Wm. Richart 

G. F. Sutherland 

Wm. Rohrig 

Jos. Stephenson 

Geo. lL. Whitehead 

J. L. Terrell 


The last of the cash winners are these 94, who reported 
2080 and 2086 as the number of dots: 


Those Winning the 85.00 Offer. 


L. Morningstar 
Thos. Dougherty 
Jos. Kunles 
Willie Peterson 
F. A, Chandler 
E. Woodall 

E. W. Brown 
Paul Stahmer 
Levi Moss 

N. B. Franklin 
F. Mothersead. 
Alpha Wallace 
W. M. Barnes 

J. B. Ausmus 
Fred D. Gibbons 
Payne Bros. 

©. B. Howard 
Edward Tanner 
Wm. Webb 

W. H. Dougherty 
Hubert Fuchsen 
Artie B. Fritz 
J.A. Funk 

W. H. Coe 


Henry B. Pratt 

A. B. Cross 

C. H. Benson 

Emile Belle 

Jos. Unterbrink 

F. M. Curtice 

gee. W. Ebling 
W. Ulds 

, a Brokaw 

E. G. Sieber 

Josiah Gately 

L. G. Clark 

A. R. Cowan 

G. L. Heim 

Wm. H. Daniel 

Miss G, 'T. Love 

0. B. Montfort 

Wm. Goedker 

Wm. G. Core 

G, Schermerhorn 

H. W. Roop 

D. Pullen 

Wm Price 

Max Zahner 


M. A. Foster 
Geo. M. Buck 
Wm. Renne 
Jno. W. Lyell 

8. D. McClain 

R. F. Jones 
Mrs. 1.D. Harrison 
Frank L. Goss 
F. W. Goodell 
M. F. Hathaway 
W.B McGraw 
J. E. Morgan, sr. 
Jas. Quinn 

N. Staple 

Geo. Bschoff 


J. 
iy Ouradnik 
 Foasees 
Ys A. Lepper 
W H. Bristol 
Jos. Nondort 
H. C. Roberts 
Daniel Wyss 


8. A. Dickson 

B. Weber 

O. KR. Coa 

Geo. EB. Dudley 
Frank Coverdale 
M. M. Stouffer 
Wm. N. Ses<ions 
Mrs. John Moore 
Chas. A. Gile 

H. Wilken 

Jas. A. Stone 

RK. Woodmansee 
Geo. A. Benner 
H. W. Savage 

N. P. Parsons 
Robt. Kutzner 
Jac. Verret 


H.C. Day 
w. sa Stansell 
C. V. Tomlinson 


The 60 who are entitled to bee-veils are the following, 
with either 2079 or 2087 dots, the veils having been mailed: 


Those eshaie attend the Bee-Veil Offer. 


Geo. Randall 
Theo. Kehorst 

J. H. Stock 
Maicolm tomes hild 
A. Wurfe 

Henry Witherell 
R. R. Ryan 

Mrs. D. E. Graves 
Fred Robey 

Mrs. F. C. Bundy 
N. Paulsen 
irnest Reid 

Jobn F. Sautter 
Chas. Karnatz 

H. R. Robertson 


Marcus N. Ames 
H. F. T LZ. -—. 
H. M. Arnd 

D. P. Stevenson 
W. T. Collins 
James Shearer 
A. Hedler 

E. Nuckols 
Chas. King 

W. IL. ‘Tuttle 
M. A. Bradford 
EK. M. one 
8. W. Hall 

H. Matthews 
Elsie Markley 


N. Jacoby 
E. Webb 
Edwin Crowell 
4 L. Ballow 

. W. Galway 
; Rozell 
W.A.J. Simpson 
Peter Galle 


Willig Thompson 
W. T. Suter 

8 reg | a 
A. C. Tilden 


Geo. Wetter, jr 
W.3S. Feeback 


Cc. 8. Cochran 
H. 8. Pollock 
F. Grosser 

G. K. Hubbard 
A. J. Howe 

H. W. Best 

c. O. Cornelius 


As to the cash offers, we are ready to mail them at once, 


but have 


decided to 


thought of only last week : 


All know that a 


raised. 


on that fund. 


Why 


suggest 


the following, 


which {we 


Langstroth Monument Fund is being 
Now every bee-keeper in the land will want to help 
not those who are entitled to cash 


awards, just drop us a postal card instructing} us to send?to 
Mr. Secor what is due them, and let it apply on the Lang- 
stroth Monument Fund ? 

Those getting the $50, are entitled to 60 cents each’; the 


$25 ones, 


ones, 5 cents each. 
There are 406 of the cash winners, which would cost us 


38.12 just for postage to mail them their amounts. 


20 cents each; the $10 ones, 10 cents each: 


thej$5 


Now we 


will add that two cents to each one’s amount who will drop 
us a card telling us to send it to Mr. Secor for the Lang- 
stroth Monument Fund. You see, if all of the 406 would 
decide to do this, we would just mail Mr. Secor a check for 
$98.12, which would be a handsome addition to the fund, 
and go far toward getting a fitting monument. 

How;about it, friends ? Do you want us-to do that? If 
80, please drop us a cardat once. If not, we will mail what 


is due in February. Or, if you wish us to make any other 
disposition of the amount due you, please tell us promptly. 








we, 

















Mr.*D. D. DANIHER, a bee-keeper of Dane Co., Wis., 
fas written up lately in the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Madison. Mr. D. has 55 colonies of bees. He is the oldest 
bee-keeper in his part of the country. In 1879 he imported 
12 Italian queens, for which he paid $68.42. 

se eee 


THe Drs Morngs INcCuBATOR Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has sent us their 5th annual catalog, showing their ‘* Suc- 
cessful’’ henless hatchers. It takes 148 pages to tell about 
them, and they mail their catalog for only 6cents. Better 
send for a copy, and tell them you saw their advertisement 
in the American Bee Journal. 


eee Ee 


THE KREUTZINGER ENTRANCE-CLOSER (page 35) we have 
examined, and, upon testing it on our hives, we find init the 
merits which are mentioned. We understand that arrange- 
ments are being made to offer them for sale. The retail price 
will likely be 20 cents each. Any one desiring a sample, 
can send that amount forit tothe office of the American Bee 
Journal. 

ene ene 

THE RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER Co., of Quincy, 
Ill., are a great concern. Not because they advertise in the 
American Bee Journal, but because of their success in mak- 
ing reliable goods for poultry-keepers. Their 1899 catalog, 
with its 228 pages, is mailed for 10 cents to any one inter- 
ested. Send for it, and also mention having seen their 
name in this journal. 

HHH HH 


Mr. G. M. DooLirriEe, writing us Jan. 12, when sende 


ing an article for publication, said: 


‘*Hardly able todo anything. This is the first article 
this year, action of heart is weakened, and extremities are 
like sticks. *Tis almost painful to be using hands and feet 
that don’t seem like mine.”’ 


But we are glad Mr. Doolittle is ‘‘on the mend,” even 
if it is slow and painful. We hope soon to hear that he is 
all right again. 

HHH 

Dr. C. C. MILLER, after taking time to ‘‘ make up his 

mind,’’ wrote us Jan. 11: 


**’The Bee Journal for the new year with its face washt, 
hair combed, and clean clothes, is a beduty. Those little 
vignettes between the articles in the first department are 
very neat. The more I look at the new type, the better I 
like it.’’ 

Thank you, Doctor. We thought you would be pleased 
with the “‘ shining up’”’ of the old American Bee Journal. 
We have long wanted to put a new ‘‘dress’’ on our paper, 
but couldn’t well see our way clear to do it before. The old 
‘“‘dress’’ was worn just eight years, having been ‘fitted 
on’’ by Mr. Newman. Surely, a new one was well deserved. 

HHH 

Capt. J. E. H&THERINGTON 

honey-producer in all New York State 


perphaps the largest 
wrote us Jan. 6: 


‘“*T have great faith in the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union if its present officers will stand by it with the good 
sense and energy they certainly possess.”’ 


Capt. Hetherington, whois one of the ‘ old-timers” in 
bee-keeping, knew intimately the lamented Moses Quinby, 
who did so much to place practical bee-keeping upona higher 
plane. We had the great pleasure of meeting the Captain 
at the Buffalo convention, in 1897, and there formed an ex- 
alted estimate of him and his work in apiculture. He de- 
livered a most eloquent address at that meeting of the 
Union, going back over the many years of his apiarian ex- 
perience, and paying high tribute to the labors and mem- 
ory of Moses Quinby. We regretted exceedingly that no 
shorthand reporter was present to ‘‘take down ”’ the Cap- 
tain’s interesting address, so that it might be preserved 
with the rest of the proceedings of that memorable Buf- 
falo convention. 
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Properly-Reared Queens Give Best Results.—G. M. 
Doolittle says his queens now require a larger brood-nest 
than they did before he began rearing them according to 
the plans given in his book on “‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing.”’ 

Gleanings. 








His Honey Sells Itself.—-S. F. Trego has been selling 
15 pounds of nice heart’s-ease extracted honey for a dollar, 
and now he does not need to seek for customers, with gran- 
ulated sugar 16 pounds for a dollar—the honey just sells it- 
self.—-Gleanings. 


Sealed Brood as Bait.—In order to induce the bees to 
commence promptly in the extracting-super, J. W. Rouse 
puts in the super a frame or two of brood, and he says the 
queen is less likely to go up if the brood is all sealed.—Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper. 


A Use for Propolis is given in Revue Internationale as 
a substitute for gum-lac in the manufacture of fire-works. 
Gleanings thinks no one would want to take the job of 
gathering 100 pounds of it at $5.00 a pound. Perhaps prop- 
olis is not as plenty at Medina as at some other places. 





Horse-Hair Veils, or those having the face part of that 
material, says F. Ll. Thompson, in Gleanings, are about 
equal to cotton tulle veils for seeing through, with the ad- 
vantage that they never gather in folds. He has one in 
which the horse-hair part is still good after two seasons’ use. 





Cost of Large Hives.—C. P. Dadant, in comparing 
large with small hives, gave the cost of the large ones as 
about double as much as that of the small ones. In a later 
number of Gleanings he reconsiders the question, and gets 
figures from the A. I. Root Co., to the effect that the cost is 
only 40 to 50 percent more. 


Clipping Queens seems to be quite popular in Canada. 
At the Ontario Convention nearly all seemed to be ‘ clip- 
pers.”’ Editor Holtermann met the objection that clipt 
queens are more promptly superseded by saying that unclipt 
queens are superseded without its being known. When a 
clipt queen is superseded, it can easily be known.—Canadian 
Bee Journal. 


To Preserve Combs Against Bee-Moths.—<A. Delcour 
puts them in a close place and then puts in a piece of rag 
saturated with essence of aspic. He prefers this to sulfur, 
as it avoids the danger of fire, and also because the sulfur 
does not affect the eggs, while the aspic either affects the 
eggs or else remains to affect the young larve when they 
hatch out.—L’Abeille. * : 


To Liquefy Honey.—An item from Gleanings advising 
to set glass packages of granulated honey in the oven of a 
cook-stove is being copied by other journals, but without 
adding the direction given in Gleanings to set the glass 
vessels in shipping-cases. A glass tumbler may be set ona 
shingle in the oven all right, but if set directly on the hot 
metal it will come to grief. ‘ 


Value of Queens.—In opposition to the views of Editor 
Hutchinson, who says queens are the least expensive part 
of a colony (making that an argument in favor of small col- 
onies), C. P. Dadant, in Gleanings, is emphatic in the as- 
sertion that in the spring the queens are the part of most 
especial value. In the spring there is a lack of queens and 
an overplus of empty hives and combs. 


Egg-Laying Depends on Kind of Honey.—Doolittle 
having made the statement that nine Gallup frames would 
entertain the best queens to their fullest capacity as to egg- 
laying, and Dr. Gallup having said that a queen of his oc- 
cupied fully 24 frames, Dr. Miller askt Doolittle in Glean- 
ings how he reconciled the two statements. Doolittle re- 
plies that he was talking about colonies used for comb 
honey, while Gallup was talking about extracted. He says: 





‘There is something about extracted honey that causes 
bees to feed a queen in such a way that she will give double 
the eggs, if she has comb-room, that she will when no ex- 
tracting is done.’’ He says he gets no more brood in his 10- 
frame Langstroth hives than he does in his 9-frame Gallup 
hives (equivalent to 63, Langstroth frames.) 


Drouth and Honey Crops Go Together in Texas.—The 
editor of the Southland Queen having reported that for lack 
of rain he was feeding his bees, G. F. Davidson says he 
thinks no one else is doing any feeding, and in an expe- 
rience of 13 years he has had his best crops of honey when 
it was extremely dry, altho getting good crops when rain 
was plenty. No rain fell from Aug. 20, 1886, to May 9, 1887, 
and 1887 was the best honey-year he ever knew. 


Burying Bees for Winter.—Jungclaus publishes, in 
Leipzinger-Bztg., his experience therein. Nov. 14 he put 
his bees in a hole dug seven feet deep, lined with boards, 
covered with boards on timbers, then put roofing-paper over 
this, then 16 inches of earth, and over the whole a covering 
of roofing-paper weighted down with stones to prevent 
blowing away. After four months the bees came out in fine 
condition, the average consumption having been 3% pounds. 


The Wedding-Flight of the Queen, says R. Wiesner, in 
Deutsche Imker, is supposed to take place as a rule only 
once, and at the most only five or six times, but he deter- 
mined that in favorable weather, with plenty of drones, a 
queen takes at least 10 such flights, at about 11 o’clock, each 
flight lasting only a few seconds, and at the longest only 10 
minutes. In 1895 a queen that returned to the hive with 
signs of mating took three flights on the following day, and 
did not begin to lay till the 8th day after the last flight. 


Large Hives are advocated in Southland Queen by L. 
Stachelhausen. He says he has found by actual test that 
they are more profitable. Especially in seasons with not 
very good honey-flow, these strong colonies are sometimes 
the only ones that yield any surplus. Even if two weak 
colonies should store as much as one strong one, it takes 
more time and labor throughout the year to take care of the 
two weak ones. The two weak colonies will consume for 
their own use a good deal more honey in the course of the 
year than a single colony equal to their combined force. 

Prevention of Swarming.— Last season Mr. Doolittle 
caged his queens in the out-apiary when the yield was on 
and there were signs of swarming. Ten days later the 
queen was removed anda young laying queen was put in 
the same cage, the cage being left in the same position in 
the hive. Enough candy was in the cage so the bees libera- 
ted the queen in about two days. This prevented all swarm- 
ing, and left the colony with a-vigorous queen for next 
spring’s breeding. Of course all queen-cells were cut at the 
time the young queen was given.—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Getting Wax Out of Combs is done by Wm. McNally 
after this manner: ‘Our wash-house boiler is of 25 gallons 
capacity, and into thisI put 10 gallons of rainwater and 
three tablespoonfuls of vitriol ; I then procure a clean, old, 
strong bag, like a very open sugar-bag ; the combs are prest 
hard into it to a size that will go inside the boiler ; it is then 
firmly tied, and immerst in the boiler of water. As the 
combs melt the wax oozes out and is ladled off the top and 
poured into clean, cold water. The vitriol and the pouring 
into cold water improves the color. A second melting of 
the wax is necessary to put it into marketable shape.—Bee- 
Keepers’ Record. 


Death from Stings.—Geo. L. Vinal gives in Gleanings 
a detailed account of the case of a horse that received many 
stings on head, nose, ears, neck and body. The normal 
pulse of a horse is 36 to 40 in a minute ; respiration, 10 to12: 
temperature, 98 3-5. In 45 minutes the pulse was 60, respira- 
tion 30, temperature 102. Urine highly brown color, with 
frequent watery evacuation of the bowels. 15 minutes later 
pulse was 80, respiration 60, temperature 104, the horse 
throwing himself down, jumping up, plunging and tugging 
at his rope, and whinnying in a loud, shrill voice. 75 min- 
utes later the symptoms began to abate, the breathing be- 
coming heavy, the extremities showing paralysis, and four 
hours after being stung he was no longer able to get up, 
and seven hours after being stung he died. 
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Roots Golumn 
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We are not quite ready yet to tell you 
about our new goods and some of the 
improvements we have made in certain 
lines; but when we are, we propose to 
tell you something that will interest 
you beyond a doubt; so 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON 
XxX THIS COLUMN ANN 


While our engravers are busy finish- 
ing certain cuts, we desire to call your 
attention to 


Gleanings in Bee-Culture. MME 


If you haven’t seen late numbers, 
send for sample copies. Among other 
things you will discover that it is 


An Illustrated 
Bee Journal, “ees 


If you area busy man, and haven’t 
time or inclination to read much, you 
may pick up in Gleanings an idea that 
will be worth dollars by once glancing 
ata cut. 

During the coming year we propose 
to describe several different manipula- 
tions pertaining to bee-keeping, by a 
series of line cuts that will show you 
just how it is done. 


wx Another Big Offer, HAH 


In addition to our other offers in last 
week’s Bee Journal we propose to make 
one more. 


Queen-Bee Free... Se 


To every one, either an old or new 
subscriber, sending us $1.00 for Glean- 
ings for one year, we will send, some 
time in July or August next, one UN- 
TESTED ITALIAN QUEEN. 


CONDITIONS: 


Old subscribers may take advantage of this 
offer, PROVIDING that all back dues on sub- 
scription, if any, be paid at the rate of $1.00 per 
year in addition to $1.00 in ADVANCE for Glean- 
ings and the queen. We reserve the right to 
send queens in July or August in the order that 
these subscriptions are received. First come, 
first served. Again, as we are giving these 
queens away free we cannot guarantee replacing 
in case one dies in the mails. We will use our 
best mailing-cage, and take ev ery precaution, 
but cannot do more. So far as possible queens 
will be reared in our own yards by the Doolittle 
method; but if the demand for these queens is 
too great we reserve the right to order from re- 
liable breeders to help out. First orders received 
will probably take queens of our own rearing. 

Remember that the $1.00 secures a year’s sub- 
scription to G leanings and an Untested Italian 
Queen, providing that all arrears, if any, are 
paid. Send all orders to 


The A.1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








In the multitude of counsellors there is 


Prov. 11-14. 


Rs ek ee ek i 


How to Win Success in the Honey- 
Selling Business. 


safety.— 





Query 88.—I am a young man desiring to 
build up a demand for both comb and extracted 
honey, with the view of following honey-selling 
asa business. Briefly, what would you advise 
that would tend to success in the line indicated ? 

City. 


E. France—Honesty and push. 

Rev. M. Mahin—The question is too 
big for this department. 

W. G. Larrabee—Always havea first- 
class unadulterated article. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Energy and hon- 
esty. They will win, SURE. 

C. H. Dibbern—Get out and husiéle, 
and don’t be afraid of any one. ° 


G. M. Doolittle—That you supply 
your customers with only the des¢. 


O. O. Poppleton—I have had too lit- 
tle experience in this line to offer ad- 
vice. 

J. A. Green—Sell only good honey, 
ata price that will pay you for your 
labor. 

Jas. A. Stone—Deliver true to sam- 
ple; give honest weights, and live up 
to contract. 

P. H. Elwood—I haven’t had much 
retail experience. Producea good arti- 
cle, and distribute honey-leafliets. 


J.M. Hambaugh—Handle the pure 
stuff, put up in attractive and durable 
shapes, and advertise, and work. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Read the arti- 
cles on marketing honey in late num- 
bers of the American Bee Journal. 


Mrs. LL. Harrison — Representing 
goods just as they are. Buy or sell no 
faced goods ; do an honest business. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—Take samples 
and sell from these in all sizes of pack- 
ages. A quick mind and a glib tongue 
are useful. 


Eugene Secor—I advise the same 
methods that make success in any other 
line of business—integrity, energy, 
perseverance. 

Emerson T. Abbott—Attend strictly 
to business; do not talk politics or re- 
ligion ; handle only first-class goods; 
deal fairly ; and stick to it. 

E. S. Lovesy—Honesty is the best 
policy. Try to carry the best goods, 
and give the producer and consumer a 
square deal, and your success will be 
assured. 

A. F. Brown—Get started, and keep 
at it, advertising your business, never 
tiring of setting forth the merits of 
honey as an article of food. Briefly, 
PUSH is the word. 

R. L. Taylor—Learn to know the 
quality of honey, how to handle and 
take care of it, and the tastes of your 
customers. Deal fairly, be active and 


indomitably persistent. 

S. T. Pettit—Be candid, punctual, 
prompt and obliging, but not subser- 
Keep your place of business 
Handle nothing but pure 


vient. 
very clean, 












EVERGREENS 


100, 6 to 8 in. $1; 12 to 18 in, $2.50, 
106, 2 ft. $10 d. 


, 4 to6 ft. 
=F A $1 Wehoice Fruit trees, 20 
varieties, $10. Ornamental A Fruit 


rees. Catalogue and or of . 


D. HILL, £2" Dundee, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


for new information how to remove it easi 
— ually without ay A instruments. "oon 
respondence coniidential 


n sealed envel 
irs, M.N. PERRY. & >. Box 83. Oak Park. fils. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 















ome oom, Hennion & Hubbell, 
Catalogue and Formulas Free. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











eTHIS@ 


Wood Binder 


will hold one year’s numbers 
of the AMERICAN Bes JouRNAL 
and will be sent by mail for 


4895 





BINDEF. 


20 cents. Full directions 
accompany each Binder. The 
issues of the JouRNAL can be 
inserted as soon as they are 
read, and preserved for refer- 
ay in book form. 

y ying for a year’s sub- 
a OD STRICTLY IN ADVANCE 
this'| Binder will be sent, post- 
paid, for 10 cents extra. 


PATLNTLO SLPT 2¢ 7/7, 








ADDRESS, 

| GEO. W. YORK &'CO. 
| 118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 

i| 


WHE WOOD 


























We make the New 


(yiampion Chafi-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal! when writing. 


HATCH CHICKENS | 


EAM—with the 
eX, eves self-regulating 


T EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest cot Ist-class — made. 
GEO, a. ¢ Say 

114to 1° 22 &. Oth St. Sainey, TH. 











Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tilu-. @or-" 











44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FARM BEE-KEEPING 


Is one of the leading departments in the 
Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, the best 
general FARM and BEE paper in ex- 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, 
and for clubbing rates with any paper 
you want. Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ONEY-CABBAGE 


IF YOU PLANT 


THE RIGHT SEEDS 


My new Seed Book tells all about the best vari 
eties of © ubbage and eve rything of interest 
in seeds; how wo grow them for profit, ete. 


Write ie EF R E This Page 
fo-day 


NY 
NY an — willsend you a sample pac Sae 
Buckbee’s Rockford Market Cabbage. 
The BEST on earth, 
together with Beautiful and instructive 
gam Seed and Plant Book. 
, H. W. BUCKBEE, 
y Rockford Seed Farms, 
== P. 0. Box S87 
Rockford | LU 
ly: TUNA ee _— 


Yy 
“By 








UNIO Combina- 
tion SAW 
for ripping, cross- 
cutting, mitering, 
rabeting, grooving, 
gaining, scroll-saw- 
ing, boring, edge- 
moulding, beading, 
etc. Full line Foor 
and HAND POWER 
MACHINERY. Send 
for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing, 


(HOW TO START 


in the POULTRY BUSINESS and how 
Fs to make ita complete success is the theme of 
=e our POULTRY GUIDE, Tells all about poul- 
try houses, how to build, cost, &c., and how > 
breed, feed and market fowls, Trea 


licmous CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


which is delivered freight paid to every purchaser. 
- — machine reqt ~— —, no Frew moisture. Send 10 
mte and get the book. Circulars F 


SHE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Bor 50. WAYLAND, N.Y. 


SENT FREE XX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 


Queens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
Smokers, Hone »y-Knives, etc. SEND FOR ONE. 


Address, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ills. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods 
at Root’s Prices. 


PoupeER’s HoneEy-Jars and 
everything used by bee- 
keepers. Prompt service 
low freight rate. Catalog 
free. Walter S. Pouder, 

512 Mass. Ave., 


* 
“Wore DOVDERS a9 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 













































Nearly Ten Years 


Iowa farmers have used Page fence. On the 30th 
ult. we shipped a solid train load—thirty-five full 
cars—to these same farmers. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





WE TRUST THE PUBLIC 


and send them our Incubator on 
trial. No man should buy an incubator 
and pay for it before giving it a trial. You 
pay noi a cent for ours until you have 
given ita thorough trial. It’s made so 
that nobody can fail withit. Achild 
san run it with 5 minutes attention daily. It 
beat all others at W orld’s Fair, N ash- 
ville and Omaha Expositions, The best catalogue.and 
treatise on incubation published, sent for 5 eta, — for 
Breoders, Poultry Houses, etc., sent upon receipt of 25 et 
Von Culin Incubator Ce. 5 Adams St. Delaware City, Del. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





goods. Display your, goods in a way 
to make them attractive. Manifest a 
cheerful willingness to wait upon peo- 
ple, but don’t urge them to buy, and 
they will buy again. 

D. W. Heise—Read up, and put into 
practice the able articles written by H. 
F. Moore in the American Bee Journal, 
on ‘“*A BC of Marketing Honey.” I 
know of nothing better. 

C. Aikin—Honesty, fairness, firm- 
ness, frankness, push, advertising, 
‘‘always and everlastingly at it.’ 
Have good goods, and have them all 
the time, and get the people to using 
them. 

J. E. Pond—Learn to keep bees and 
care forthem. Offer your honey hon- 
estly to the public, giving just what is 
wanted. Never offer an inferior arti- 
cle fora good one, and generally fol- 
low the Golden Rule. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—Utter and entire 
honesty ; familiarity with the markets 
and with the methods of producing 
honey. Read all the articles that have 
been written in this and perhaps other 
journals on the subject. 


G. W. Demaree—In my opinion, to 
be or to become a successful honey 
merchant, one must be an apiarist. He 
should know how to produce honey. 
And he should do business in a way to 
gain the confidence of all with whom 
he has dealing. Straight is the word. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—Read ‘the articles 
by Messrs. G. K. Hubbard and Herman 
F. Moore that have appeared in the 
American Bee Journal during the past 
year, and make use of the information 
so obtained; and don’t overlook what 
Mr. Moore says about section-cleaners 
on page 595 (1898). 
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Bees in Fair Winter Condition. 


Bees did well last spring. I increast from 
11 colonies to 32, by natural swarming, and 
obtained 400 pounds of comb honey. The 
latter part of the season was not very good, 
but bees are in fair condition for winter; 
one-half packt on the summer stands, and 
the rest in the cellar. I could not think of 
doing without the American Bee Journal. 

i. SCHERMERHORN. 


St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Dec. 20. 





Honey-Dew and Fall Honey. 


My apiary consists of 30 colonies in Lang- 
stroth hives, mostly Italians. I have taken 
about 900 Frage of comb honey, about 
half honey-dew, the balance : fall honey. I 
had a swarm of Italians Sept. 27; after fill- 
» 21 two-pound sections they ‘left me. 

am well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal, and can’t do without it. 
P. McDowELL. 

Mason Co., Ky., Dec. 20. 





A Comb Honey Bee-Keeper. 


Bees are wintering nicely up to date. 
They had a flight Dec. 18. leaves 257 colo- 
nies in three different yards, packt in chaff 
hives. Last season I secured 5,000 pounds 
of comb honey from 198 colonies, and in- 
creast to 253. In my 20 years’ experience 
with bees, last season was the poorest ex- 
ceptone. In that time I have produced 
and sold 3714 tonsof comb honey. The last 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5i6 (10% S256 SSO Ib 


Sweet CleGOl < oaccsccccccce 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Re ee eee 7c 41.25 3.00 5.75 
Wr NGO CHOOSE 6 x ccce dtae oses 80c 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Biase CHGS oi seee cccses 60c 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 55c .90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wholesale. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO’S GOODS Recair 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
list of week w vo Cash for Beeswax. 

. HUNT, BELL Branca, MICH. 
BEE KEEPERS ] Let me send you my 64 
2 s page CATALOG for 189. 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


ON POULTRY FOR 1909 FREE. 

ay entirely new; the largest out; wortb 

25. toanyone. Tells all you may want to know 

aon ultry. How to build poultry houses and 

MAKE B BIG MONEY with poultry. Send 15¢c. for 

postage and JOHN BAU CuER. Hf: 
ox v4 


mailing. 
Please mention Bee Journal when magna 


TO SELL OR LEASE FOR CASH, 


An up-to-date Apiary consisting of 200 
good colonies or over, with Fixtures com- 
plete. Privilege to remove to some other 
location if desired. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Address, 


THE GILA FARM CO. 
51A6t Cliff, Grant Co., N. M. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Working Wax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 




















Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 


The best of everything. Write for 
Catalog, with prices, and samples 
of Foundation and Sections. 


Beeswax Always Wanted 


for Cash or Trade at highest price. Catalog 
for 1899 will be ready in January. 


Send me your name, whether you 
are a small or large consumer or 
dealer. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
Queen-Clipping Device Free 


The Monette Queen-Clip 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 25 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 

= scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail] the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. YORE & OO., 
118 Michigan Street, - OHICAGO. ILL. 
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OUBLE THE FOOD VALUE _ 


can be secured from —~' fed to live toe if it is cooked. It is } 
more easily digeste d assimilated by the animal stomach. 


"ELECTRIC FEED COOKERS | 


cook feed in the quickest and best way and with the least amount of 
fuel. Made of cast iron, lined with steel. Boilers made of heavy cal- 
vanized steel, made in 12 sizes. Capacity from 25 to 100 gals. Strong, 
well made and will last indefinitely. Order before the cold weather 


fcc circulars and prices. Electric Wheel Co., Box 16 Quincy, Ill. 









anit Every bee-keeper to have 
a copy of our...... 


1899 Catalog. 


Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., watertown, Wis. 


Special Agent for the Southwest, 
E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 
e$ehehe 2696 
Direct. Draft Perf 
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PRIO“NS OF —— 


Bingham Perfect bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY-KNIVES. 


Gets Engine (largest smoker a stove. Doz. $1 - 00; euch, by mail, $1.50 
5 l.lu 





ppabendectetesdenpepesoqocsessocodl in. stove. Doz. 
QORGRETO « 00:00 0600000 00 ccc ccccccccceces 3-in, stove. Doz. 6. 50; ” 1.00 
DIED 00:04 - condedcastecencenccseeecscocce 24¢-in. stove. Doz 5.007 = 90 
PRED. 950000056000004080000 20 -c0c0cceeens 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; -70 
Little Wonser rene 10 oan « _ stove. Doz. 4.50; ” .60 
Honey-Knif Sr Doz. 6.10; “a 80 


Bin a Smoters have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 yexrs. I was always pleased with its 


workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, i write for a circu- 
lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Engine ia large. 


January 27, 1-97. Truly, . H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 
vT. F. BaNOUAm, Farwell, Michigan. 


== BEST = 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE. 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY. 


This is the well-known light-col- 
ored honey gathered from the rich, 
nectar-laden basswood blossoms in 
Wisconsin. 





< PAT. 1879... 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapoing- 


Gods Gods Gogo 











ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Central West. It 
is a splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat honey at 
all can’t get enough of the Alfalfa 
extracted. 


It has a stronger flavor 
than Alfalfa, and is greatly pre- 
ferred by those who like a distinct 
flavor in their honey. 





Prices of either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents—to pay for package and postage, 
By freight—one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; two cans, 7% cents per pound; fotir or more cans. 
7% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. if ordering two or more cans you can 
have half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. This is all 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 
The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 


=, We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce any honey for their home 
demand this year, just order some of the above, and sell it. And others, who want to 
earn some money, can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. *“* YORK’S 
HONEY ALMANAC” will bea great help in creating customers for honey. See prices on another 
page. ORG GE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill 


gy SAVE MONEY ann FEED on enn 
: . It is low priced, not cheap. 5 0 0 
with 14 oz. galvanized steel beter to hold 2 ac Suet the thing » $ e 


for oY feed for stoc' r poultry and heat water for 5 
aie Reliable Stock F ‘Food Cookers :".;\s7 FARMER’S 
gals. We will be glad to quote F f 7 D 


= on von ingulry. Bonet not ~ Fanti ou get our free descri 
Eire circulars. tter write for then at See. “fi 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO. COOKERS 
Box B2, Quincy, Iilinois. 
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eight years I bave sold it in Chicago. In 
my 20 years’ experience in shipping honey 
to commission men in more than 12 differ- 
ent cities. I never bad the pleasure of meet- 
ing an honest commission man till! met 
him in Chicago. Up to eight years I bad 
the same opinion of commission men that 
the immortal Horace Greeley had of the 
Democrats. *‘He did not think all thieves 
were Democrats, but he thought all Demo- 
crats were thieves.”’ C. D. DOANE. 
Genesee Co., Mich., Dec. 22. 


[We fear that *“‘Horace” was pretty 
severe on the Democrats. We know some 
that are nice men. But we care more for 
the man than for any party name.—EDITOR. | 





He Likes Bee-Keeping. 


The Bee Journal has been a great hel 
me. My bees did well lastsummer. I like 
bee-keeping as long as I can have the Bee 
Journal as an adviser. Frep Rosy. 

Hall Co., Neb., Dec. 17. 





Wintering in a Cave. 


The American Bee Journal has beena 
great help to me the past summer. I had 
bees on shares and could not have gotten 
along nearly so well without it. I got my 
dollar's worth (the price of a yearly sub- 
scription) out of several single numbers at 
several different times. I will not be withb- 
out it as long as I keep bees and can raise 
the subscription price. 

I put 94 colonies into the cave last fall, 
and they are all right so far. 

T. J. Brooks 

Pine Co., Minn., Dec. 17. 


Bees Did Fairly Well. 


I began in the spring of 1898 with five 
colonies, and increast to nine, but I had 
one swarm issue Aug. 16, and another Aug. 
22. In October I put the two together and 
gave them 15 pounds of honey in addition 
to what they had. ef bees did fairly well 
the past season, and if I can succeed in get- 
ting them through the winter all right I 
shall be glad. J. HAWKINS. 

Buncombe Co., N. C., Dec. 16. 





A Beginner’s Report. 


I commenced the spring of 1898 with 
three fair colonies, and bad nine good 
swarms, but I was unfortunate in losing 
one queen, so I doubled its colony with an- 
other. It workt all right, so now I have 11 
colonies in the cellar, with a fine lot of 
honey in each hive. 

We bad a lot of fun catching swarms, 
and my wife thought not so much in watch- 
ing for them to issue. It was not a very 
good season for honey. but what we got in 
tbe supers was No. 1—the best I ever saw. 
Next year! hope for a better season and 
more honey. 

Ilike the American Bee Journal; itisa 
great help to me, and I will continue to 
take it as long as it helps me so much. 

M. N. AmEs, 

Vernon Co., Wis., Dec. 19. 





An Old Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


lam nearing $1 years of age. I put my 
bees out last spring, and when they were 
ready to goto work there were about 75 
or 80 colonies, which increast to about 100, 
and I got about 30 pounds of surplus honey, 
not all marketable. They had stored for 
winter from 30 pounds down to starvation. 
I thought I would try to winter the greater 
art, so 1 bought a big barrel of sugar and 
ed them. I got ready to put a part of 
them into the cellar, and a part packt on 
the summer stands. I got up on a Monda 
morning, and the ground was covered wit 
sleet and snow. The next morning, Nov. 
22, the awful snowstorm came, and there 
the bees are under the snow, and there 
they are likely to stay while they live. 
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WE CAN SUIT YOU IN PRICE AND WE 
m CUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU IN QUALITY. 


What more could we do? Our catalogue tells all, 


and is devoted largely to practical matters pertaining 
tu poultry raising. Has 148 pages; mailed to any 
address for 6c. No wild and woolly statements, toy 


outfits, nor prize package lots to 
offer. Fair treatment, prompt 

: service and full value are what 
we try to give our éustomers. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. Box 78, Des Moines, lowa. 
A a i i i 


Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 








curing the best lumber at the lowe 


price for the manufacture of .. .. sa Bee-Keepers’ Supplies... 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. ‘The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST;GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


p> Listen! Take my Advice and buy Your 
Bee-Suppli¢s OF August Weiss | 


FINE FOUNDATION AND TONS OF IT. WORKING 
Wax into Foundation for Cash or Trade a Specialty. I defy competition in 
Foundation. [lillions of Sections—Polisht on both Sides. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED On a full line of Supplies. Send for a Cata- 
logue and be your own judge. Wax Wanted at 27 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, 
delivered to me. 


ite AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 
MAMMOTH OFFER. 


For only 25 cents—I will mail you on receipt of 
this amount Four Valuable Money-Making Se- 
crets. ELectric Powprrs—one of the most 
salable articles of the day and as staple as flour; 
something that every house-keeper will buy. It 
is useful for gold and silver, brass, copper, tin, 
steel, or any material where a brilliant lustre 
is required. 

Farmers’ Paint—Farmers will find this profit- | 
able for house, fence, or bee-hives. } 

Grafting-Wax—T he best kind that is made; it 
has no equal. 

Washing Powder—the Laundress’ Assistant. 
Warranted not to injure the finest fabric. No 
acid, no potash. In the washroom it saves time, 
labor, expense, muscle, temper, and hands. The 
clothes will come out clean and white without 
wear or tear, or rubbing on washboards; there- 
fore will last twice as long. It also requires to 
be tested to be appreciated. If it does not give 
satisfaction I will refund the money. All these 

total value $2.00—all for 25 cents, stamps or 
silver. Address quick, JOHN GASSON, Brock, 
Darke Co., Ohio. 3Alt 





TWO WAGONS AT ONE PRICE. 


It is a matter of great convenience and a sav- 
ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, handy 
wagon. They save more than half the labor of 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, corn- 
fodder, wood, stones, etc. The man who al- 
ready has a wagon may have one of these low 

¥ —— handy wagons at the small 
additional cost for a set of 
wheels. These Electric Steel 
Wheels, with either direct or 
stagger spokes, with broad- 
faced tire, are made to fit any 
axle. Yoncan convert your 
old wagon to a tow, handy 
wagon in a few moments. You 
thus virtually have two wag- 
ons at one price. Write to 
the Electric Wheel Co., Box 
16, Quincy, Illinois, for their 
catalogue, which fujly explains about these and 
their Electric Handy Wagons, Electric Feed 
Cookers, etc. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


SeotonS, Shipping-Gases and 
Bee-Keepers’ SUDDIIGS 


We make a’specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS~—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for Iliustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, —__) 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 

















That seems to be the only way I can get 
rid of them. 

One thing I would like to say for encour- 
agement of bee-keepers. and that is, if I am 
not a false prophet, 1899 will be a good 
honey year, for this reason: In 1897, about 
the middle of July, vegetation dried up. 
the clovers killed out, bees quit breeding; 
the bees that went into winter quarters 
were old field-bees. There was so much 
spring dwindling, and they were so late in 
getting to work; while in 1898 they kept 
breeding quite late, and the hives were full 
of young bees. More: The clovers are 
seeded thick, and we are having a good 
winter for it to keep. 

Can’t do without the Bee Journal, if my 
bees live. A. F. Crossy. 

Franklin Co., Iowa, Dec. 21. 





A Good Report. 


I began the spring with 26 colonies, in- 
creast to 32, and ran 24 for honey. My 
total crop was 2.350 pounds. Six colonies 
were used for experimental purposes. My 
bees are all Adel, and I can assure youl 
have a strain for business. I crost one 
with 3-banded Italians, and another with 
the golden strain. I would not exchange 
my hives for all other hives. I have a hive 
that bas wintered bees for six years, with- 
out loss, on the summer stands. 

C. VAN BLARICUM. 

Calhoun Co., Mich., Dec. 19. 





Fears Overstocking. 


There are a good many bees in this vicin- 
ity, and I am a little afraid it is overstockt. 
I think there are nine men owning bees 
within the city limits, and about four of 
these on quite a large scale. Then there 
are several within one or two miles of 
town. I am the only one that winters 
bees on the summer stands, but so farl 
have been very successful with this method. 

Grant Co., Wis., Dec. 19. A. Saw. 





Wintered Without Any Bee-Bread. 


I have 100 colonies of bees in the cellar, 
all in good condition. I got 3,000 pounds of 
comb honey the past year, mostly light. I 
have made some experiments with bees the 
past season; also wintered two colonies 
without any bee-bread at all, last winter. 

I could not do without the American Bee 
Journal for twice what it costs. 

Rost. H. NorTMAN. 

Jackson Co., Wis., Dec. 18. 





A Short Honey Crop. 


I like the old American Bee Journal very 
much, and do not want to miss any of the 
copies as long as I keep bees. My bees are 
in good condition for winter, tho our honey 
crop was short this year—I got only about 
2,500 pounds. which I sold at home, and 
could sellas much moreif Ihadit. I had 
only 65 colonies to start with in the spring, 
and increast to 140. I hope next year will 
be a good one. W. W. WILLIAMs. 

Goliad Co., Tex., Dec. 18. 


Last Year a Hard One. 


I am an old bee-keeper, having kept bees 
ever since I was old enough, except the 
four years during the war, 1861 to 1865. I 
have only 36 colonies at present. This year 
was a deadener in this locality. 

S. PoLanpb. 

Richland Co., Ohio, Dec. 21. 


Will Use 10-Frame Hives. 


Last spring I got the bee-fever and then I 
commenced to read up on bees, and I got 
two colonies, one in an old soap-box, which 
I transferred, combs and all, into a St. Joe 
hive. It stored about 30 pounds of honey. 
I also transferred one for my neighbor 
which stored for him 25 pounds. Both did 
well, and went into winter quarters in 
good condition. I think I did well, not 
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bad any experience before, except 
= varned, froas the book *‘ Bees and 
Honey.”’ ‘ - 
My other colony stored for me 75 pounds, 
and I now have four colonies in good con- 
“li using the St. Joe hive, 8 and 10 
frame. I will use the 10-frame hive here- 
after, as 1 think it is the best. Ican have a 
larger colony in a hive that costs but a few 
cents more. Generally bi — —~ col- 
honey, an e less trouble. 
ony the more honey yar 
Nemaha Co., Kan., Dec. 19. 





Predicts Winter Loss of Bees. 


Bees did very poorly the past season. 
From 38 colonies, spring count, I had only 
one swarm, and somewhere between 500 
and 600 pounds of comb honey. I believe 
there will not be many bees in this locality 
by next spring. They have mostly honey- 
dew stores for winter. Prospects are good 
for next season. 

The American Bee Journal is what every 
bee-keeper needs. Harvey Brokaw. 

Richland Co., Ohio, Dec. 16. 





Poor Season in 1898. 


The past season was a poor one for honey 
in this county, but we hope for better 
things in the future. I must have the 
American Bee Journal as long asI handle 
bees. W. H. Turrce. 

Union Co., Iowa, Dec. 21. 





Poor Season for Honey. 


The past was a very poor season for 
honey. I bave 19 colonies in the cellar in 
fair condition. I have plenty of honey for 
the home table, but none to spare as sur- 
plus. W. H. Kizer. 

Jasper Co., Iowa, Nov. 22. 


Cheap Bees and Honey. 


Comb honey is selling at 10 cents a pound 
bere. Bees arein good condition, but bee- 
keepers seem ratberdiscouraged. Any one 
can buy all the bees he wants now for 
$2.50 a colony. Two years ago they were 
$5.00. N. RICHARDSON. 

Steele Co., Minn., Dec. 19. 





Wintering Well. 


Bees are wintering well so far. It is 
raining to-day. W. M. DanieEts. 
Wood Co., Ohio, Dec. 19. 





Results of the Past Season, 


My bees went into winter quarters in 
good condition. I have 31 colonies—4 in 
the cellar, and the balance outside in chaff 
hives. I had about 800 pounds of surplus 
honey this year from 31 colonies. Last 
year I had 2,000 pounds from 13 colonies. 

Lucas Co., Ohio, Dec. 18. M. Best. 





A Young Bee-Keeper. 


Two years ago my father bought 4 colo- 
nies of bees, and the next year they in- 
creast to 9, and this year to 14. Now he 
has given them to me for full management. 
I am 16 years old, and take the greatest 
interest in bee-culture. I have read all the 
works on bees I could get hold of, and find 
nothing in the way of general information 
as good asI can findin the American Bee 
Journal. WILL T. STEPHENSON. 

Massac Co., IIll., Dec. 19. 





Report for 1898. 


Our summer flow from white clover was 
short on account of dry weather ; about 30 
pounds per colony, spring count, half comb 
and half extracted. My apiary is located 
on the beautiful Upper Iowa river, just 
over the State line on the Minnesota side. 
The bee-business has not. heen a success in 





this section the past season, as the continu- 
ous dry weather absolutely dried up every- 
thing just as the linden was in the bloom, 
and | am sure that a great many bee-keep- 
ers in this section will find before next 
June that theists number of colonies will be 
greatly cut down, as brood-rearing stopt 
two months earlier than it should have 
been allowed to do if feeding had to be re- 
sorted to. Of course, all practical bee-keep- 
ers feed enough to keep up brood-rearing 
sufficient to make sure of plenty of young 
bees for the winter, and those that did not 
will see it after it is too late. 
F. A. CROWELL. 
Fillmore Co., Minn., Dec. 20. 





Very Short Honey-Flow. 


I keep about 25 colonies almost for my 
own use. This year we had a very short 
honey-flow—only about 15 days. I had be- 
tween 1.300 and 1.400 pounds of honey, 
mostly extracted. From one colony I got 
162 pounds this year; last year I took 158 
from the same hive. I think my bees did 
fairly well considering the short honey- 
flow. Ihave all Italian bees. I have tried 
to get the best [ can find the past four or 
five years. I like the clear, bright 5-banded 
the best. [have some pretty nice bees. I 
have one queen I bought last spring for an 
extra-g one, and paid $2.00. for ber, and 
{ would not give 25 cents for another unless 
I could not helpit. I clipt all of my queens 
last spring, for I could not spend the time 
to watch them through the swarming sea- 
son. When I thought the colony was 
nearly ready to swarm I caged the queen 
and then would go through in eight or nine 
days and cut ths queen-cells out, and let 
the queen go. Sometimes I would take the 
queen away and let them rear a queen and 
cut the rest of the cells away. Either way 
works well. 

I am well pleased with the American Bee 
Journal, and think it well worth the money 
invested. J. W. McCatpin. 

Ontario, Canada, Dec. 19. 


The Past Season’s Report. 


My report this year is: From spring 
count, 38 colonies, I have taken 1,000 pounds 
of honey. I build my hives two stories high, 
dovetailed bodies, and 8-frames each. I 
have not bad a natural swarm from a two- 
story colony since I began using them. four 

ears ago. My bees are Italians and = 
rids. I leave 25 to 50 pounds of honey in 
the hive until spring, as it pays me better, 
and then no feeding, and I[ can sell the 
honey at better prices. I am a farmer, and 
make a regular hand in the field. [havea 
wife and sour small boys to eee. 
E. C. Murp 


HREE. 
Blount Co., Ala., Dec. 20. 





Somewhat Old Beginners. 


Iam 61 years old and my wife is 64, but 
we are beginners with bees. .I bave now 
three bee-papers to read. I need not keep 
bees for a living, but all my children have 
places of their own,so I must have bees 
and poultry in order to have something to 
work at. From 5 colonies I bad bought 
last spring, I put into the cellar 21 this fall, 
but bad only about 100 pounds of honey. 

JAMES OLESON. 

Chippewa Co., Minn., Dec. 18. 


Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees did fairly well the past season, 
considering the general complaint of a poor 
season. I had only eight colonies, and 
they averaged 40 pounds to the colony. I 
had no swarms during the harvest. 

This is the first year that lever took any 
interest in the bee-subject, but I am very 
much interested initnow. A. B. Cross. 

Meigs Co., Ohio, Dec. 19. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—The trade is not active in 
comb honey, many of the retail dealers being 
supplied with sufficient stock to meet demands 
for some time to come. Prices are quite steady 
with 13c for best white, off in color, etc., inclu- 
ding amber grades, 10@12c; dark, 9c. Extracted 
6@7c for white; amber and dark, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 27. R. A. BuRNEtTT & Co. 


Detroit, Jan. 2.—No change in supply of 
honey as to quality, but prices are somewhat 
lower than last quotations, viz: Fancy white, 
13c; No. 1,12@12%c; fancy dark and amber, 9@ 
lic. Extracted, white, 6@7c; dark, 5@5%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. M. H. Hunt. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 4.—Fancy white comb. 
12@12%c; No.1, 10@1lc. Demand fairly good, 
Dark comb honey is being offered at 8@9%c with 
almost nodemand. Clover and basswood ex- 
tracted, 6%Gic. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

WALTER S. Pouper. 


New York, Jan. 2.—The market is well sup- 
plied, especially with dark. Demand is fair for 
white and dark, and off grades are being neg- 
lected. We quote: 

Fancy white, 12@13c; No.1 white, 10@11c; am- 
ber, 9@10c; dark, 7@8c. Stocks of extracted of 
all kinds are light. White,6%@7c; amber, 6c; 
dark, 54@6c; Southern, in barrels, 60 to 65c per 
gallon. Beeswax dull at 26@27c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c; A No. 
1,12c; No. 1, llc; light amber, 9@10c: buck- 
wheat, no call. Extracted, white Northern 
stock, 7@8c; Southern stock, 6@7c. Beeswax,27c. 

The demand for honey seems to have dropt 
out of sight during the holiday season, but now 
that is over we hope to see a better call for it. 
There is abundance of stock on hand and it now 
looks as if the expected shortage would not 
materialize. BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


BUFFALO, Jan. 6.—Our honey market is very 
quiet. Finest l-pound white fancy combs move 
slow at 12c—often lic; excellent grades, 9@10c, 
and dark, poor, etc., 6@8c. Extracted, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, fancy pure, 28@30c; dark, etc., 24(@26. 

BATTERSON & Co. 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 2.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@1l1c; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WILLIAMS & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
12%@l14c; A No. 1, 12@12%c; No. 1, 11@12c; dark 
or amber, 8@1llc. Extracted, in barrels, kegs and 
pails, 64@7'%c; dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

The condition of the market is favorable for 
shipments of honey, especially of best grades, 
which areinsmall supply. The sales are moder- 
ate, but we are expecting anincreast demand 
and good trade this spring. 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 
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Convention Notices. 








Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin State Bee 
Keepers’ Association will hold their annual 
convention at Madison, Feb. 9 and 10. It 
promises to be the best held for years. Ev- 
ery bee-keeper is urged to be present. An 
interesting program is being arranged. 

Platteville, Wis. N. E. FRANCE, Sec. 


Minmnesota.—The following program 
has been arranged by Pres. E. B. Huffman 
for the meeting of the Southern Minnesota 
Bes-Keepers’ Association, which meets in 
Winona, Minn., Jan. 25 and 26: 


Opening address—Pres. E. B. Huffman. 

‘How to prepare bees for winter, and 
the proper way to care for them’’—Frank 
Yabnke. 

‘* How to prepare a colony of bees for the 
introduction of a queen, and the best way 
to introduce her’’—C. A. Gile. 

‘* Which is the most profitable to work 
for, comb or extracted honey, and the most 
suitable size hive for the same?’’—E. B. 
Cornwell. 

‘‘ What is the best size of hive, frames 
and sections for general use?’’—S. W. Judge. 

“The best way to manage bees for in- 
crease ’’—W. F. Martin, 

‘* What is the best way, and the kind of 
hive to use,in stimulating bees, and also 
feeding them?’’—Jobn Turnbull. 

Winona, Minn. C. A. GILE, Sec. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





SS 1F YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


iar Dadant's 


Year 
Why does it sell 


Foundation. Yea 


Year 
We guarantee 











so well ? | satisfaction.":C__ JT 1 
Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
faction than any other. é Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 


Because EIN 21 WEARS there have 
not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


= - No Loss. 
PA INT WEED PROCESS 
SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sell 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 








Langstroth on the Honey - Bee — Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Sections, Shipping Cases, Comb 
Foundation, and EVERYTHING 
used in the bee-industry. 

.*, We want the name and 
address of every bee-keeper in 
| America. We supply dealers as 

Me @” well as consumers. We have 
mary e Dry Kiln,Improved Machinery, 
40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appli- 
ances. We make prompt shipment. Write for 
Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


TO ATTEND THE 


Keiecti¢ Shorthand 
sean COMQOG sxse 


Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System. 
Lessons by mail a specialty. 
Send stamp for alphabet. 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 
Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Garloads Of Beé-Hives 

















s $s If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper 

The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricuitural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 
Higginsville, Mo. 
LEAHY MFG, CO,, 203 tai seomane. net, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Eastern Bee-Keepers! 


Seven years ago we started an Apiarian Supply business in NEW YORK CITY, as we saw an opening 
here. That we made no mistake in this is shown by the large demand for Supplies and our constantly in- 
creasing trade. Our aim was to furnish Supplies promptly. In many cases bee-keepers find the freight on 
Supplies from the Western factories is as much as the cost of the goods. In buying near home you not only 
save freight, but get your goods much more promptly. We keep several carloads of 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, Etc., 


always in stock ready to ship, and the prices will be found RIGHT. We also run two apiaries for honey and 
sell BEES AND QUEENS. If you expect to use anything in the Apiarian line the coming year, you will do 
well to send for our Catalogue. We would be pleased to quote you SPECIAL PRICES on what you want, 
as this is our dull season, and we can afford to sell for small profits. Hives, Sections, etc., are made in Wis- 
consin, where lumber is low, and the best can be had. 


Our Special Price on Foundation, Hives and Sections will make you Smile. 


Write for it, stating the quantity you can use. DEALERS should write for our ’99 discount sheet which is 
now ready to mail. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SAVE $8 ON A HARNESS! 


We are the largest if ers of harness and 
carriages in the world selling to the 
consumer exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS, DEALERS OR MIDDLEMEN. 
We sell you direct from the factory at wholesale prices and save you all 
additional expense. We ship anywhere for e nation, We guarantee 
and warrant everything. 


This Elegant Team and Farm Harness for $19.50 


Many customers who have bought it report that they have saved from #8 
to $10 in buying this harness from us. For full description of this and 60 
other styles of harness and 125 styles of vehicles see our new Illustrated 
Catalogue. Your name on a postal card will get it. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. “° “s-c;.“*” ELKHART, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 

















